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Chronicle 


The Peace Treaties.—The first meeting of the Com- 
mittee of Ambassadors, which is charged with the 
enforcement of the Versailles Treaty, took place on 
January 26. The personnel of the 
committee is as follows: Lord Derby 
for England, M. Paleologue for 
France, Signor Bonin Longare for Italy, M. Matsui 
Pu for Japan, and Mr. Wallace for the United States. 
The presence of Mr. Wallace at the meeting, according 
to statements at Washington, was that of an interested 
witness and not that of an active official. That the Allies 
are still confident of America’s eventual ratification of 
the treaty, was made clear when the Italian Ambassador 
suggested that a chairman be elected to the Teschen 
plebiscite commission, seeing that the American who was 
to have held the post was debarred by the failure of the 
United States to ratify the treaty. The decision reached 
was that France should temporarily preside over the 
commission until the United States was ready to take 
the place. 

The Committee of Ambassadors agreed to extend the 
time limit for the Jugoslavs’ reply on the Adriatic situa- 
tion. They also appointed experts to draw up a reply 
to the note of Holland. At the present writing the con- 
tents of the reply have not been made public, but it is 
understood that the Allies will endeavor to persuade 
Holland to reverse its decision or in any case to consent 
to the internment of the ex-Kaiser. Another matter taken 
under consideration by the Ambassadors was the memo- 
randum submitted by the German Government asking for 
a number of minor changes in the treaty; the German 
petition was refused. One of the changes asked by 
Germany and refused by the committee was concerned 
with Article 228 of the treaty, according to which certain 
German Officers were to be handed over to the Allies 
for trial. The German memorandum requested that 
these officers be tried in Germany by a joint tribunal of 
Germans and representatives of the Allies. The request 
was refused. 

The Hungarian Peace Delegation has asked and ob- 
tained an extension of time for formulating observations 
on the Peace Treaty drafted at Paris. The date has 

been set for February 12. The re- 

Hungary quest was based mainly on the fact 

that the National Assembly is to hold 

its first meeting on February 7, and that it is desirable 
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that the peace terms should be explained to the represen- 
tatives of the people. The recent elections, which were 
held on January 25 and 26, resulted in a complete defeat 
for the Socialists. Commenting on the elections, Premier 
Huszar expressed his satisfaction over the success of 
the National Christian party, and declared that “It is 
clear that Hungary will be a kingdom.” Among the can- 
didates for the head of the monarchy, Prince Otto, son 
of the former Emperor, is receiving favorable mention. 
The character of the new governmental régime will be 
determined by the National Assembly. 

It was officially announced in Washington on January 
31 that the Japanese Government has invited China to 
enter upon negotiations for the return of the German 
rights in Shantung, and has given 
notice that as soon as Chinese troops 
are provided for guarding the 
Shantung railroad, the Japanese troops will be with- 
drawn. An official demand has also been served by 
Japan on Germany to surrender the title deeds and other 
papers relating to German rights in the peninsula. China 
seems to be divided on the question, some of the people 
being desirous of accepting the invitation, and others 
opposing it on the ground that to accept the invitation 
would be tantamount to recognition of the Versailles 
Treaty. 


The Shantung 
Question 


Home News.—The informal meetings of the bi- 
partizan conference on treaty compromises, which have 
been in progress for two weeks and which have been 

attended by five democrats and four 

Feiure of sreay Republicans, came to an end on Jan- 

Compromise .. ; 

uary 30. Tentative agreement had 
been reached on certain reservations, but there is con- 
siderable discrepancy as to the extent of that agreement 
in the reports of the negotiations carried on in the con- 
ference, as given by Mr. Hitchcock and Mr. Lodge, the 
former declaring that a tentative agreement had been 
reached on twelve of the fourteen reservations, whereas 
the latter maintains that no compromise had been effected 
on six of the reservations. No agreement whatever was 
reached on reservations 2 and 5, which concern Article 
X and the Monroe Doctrine. 

The final break came with Mr. Lodge’s absolute refusal 
to eliminate from reservation 5 in regard to the Monroe 
Doctrine the words: “ said doctrine is to be interpreted 
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by the United States alone.” Mr. Lodge, speaking after 
the conference on the subject, said: 

The change proposed in reservation No. 5 in regard to the 
Monroe Doctrine was an absolutely vital one because it was 
asserted as an official interpretation by the representatives of 
Great Britain that the Monroe Doctrine under the treaty was to 
be interpreted by the League. To this I for one could never assent, 
and in view of the statement made in Paris, by the British dele- 
gation, to which I have referred, I regard the line which it was 
proposed to strike out as absolutely necessary. 

The United States has always interpreted the Monfoe Doc- 
trine alone. It is our policy. No one else has ever attempted 
to interpret it, and it is something in my judgment which ought 
never to be permitted even by the most remote implication. If 
we should strike out that phrase now after it has been accepted 
by the Senate it would lead to a direct inference that we left that 
question open. The right to interpret the Monroe Doctrine per- 
taining to the United States alone must never be open to ques- 
tion. 


Although there is a general disinclination to resume 
discussion of the treaty on the floor of the Senate, notice 
was served on January 31 by Senator Walsh for Senator 
Hitchcock that on February to the latter would move to 
take it up for the Senate’s consideration. 


England.—According to a special cable from London 
to the New York Times, the action of the Labor party 
in inviting to a conference on February 7 organizations 
of a “professional and supervisory 
federation of professional associa- 
tions,” caused great interest in po- 
While great caution was observed in de- 
fining the objects of the federation, the real purpose is 
held to be to gain the support of the “ black-coated work- 
first for the political programs of the Labor party 
and then for the doctrines of the Gild Socialists. The 
associations invited to the conference derive their mem- 
bership from such professions, trades and industries as 
engineering draughtsmen, supervising electricians, rail- 
way and shipping clerks, colliery managers, journalists, 
actors, industrial chemists, in general from the ranks of 
all those now known as the “ salariate.” On all these the 
war has borne heavily, since as wage-earners they were 
unable to share directly in war profits, and were unsuc- 
cessful in obtaining “ war raises or bonuses.” They are 
practically unorganized, and their urgent needs are so 
apparent that an attempt is made by forming a “ mid- 
dle-class union” to bring their plight before Parliament. 
So far they have not been identified with any political 
party. The conference announced for February 7 is the 
first move by any of the recognized parties to capture 
their votes. The recent by-elections have undoubtedly 
encouraged the labor leaders to make overtures to them. 
In many of these elections where the constituencies had 
large “ black-coat ” elements, the labor candidates made 
a remarkably good showing. The Labor party would 
welcome the support of recruits from the middle classes 
in order to strengthen the ranks of their leaders and give 
the it could, if necessary, 


The “ Black-Coat” 
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place in the Ministry were they called upon to form a 
Cabinet. But the politicians are asking themselves how 
the “ salariate” will accept a program in which the na- 
tionalization of the means of production is one of the 
fundamental planks, as up to the present the middle- 
class worker has stood out against this phase of Social- 
ism. Keen observers maintain that if the strongly in- 
dividualist middle-class worker is to be won over by 
the Labor party it means a considerable modification of 
that party’s views. On the other hand, it appears that 
Gild Socialism seems to be making strides along clerical 
and office staffs, a condition caused by economic straits, 
and the difficulty in a struggle with large corporations, 
for the individual to obtain satisfaction. The “ black- 
coat’ workers then are lending a ready ear to those who 
maintain that if all the workers in any special line unite 
for their mutual protection and interest, they will all be 
benefited. While the Northcliffe press, in some par- 
ticular cases has appeared to favor the principle in- 
volved in the middle-class movement for union, it has 
so far taken no direct stand on the question of the 
“ black-coat ” associations, and their adhesion to or adop- 
tion by the Labor party. 


India.—The Hunter Disorders Inquiry Commission 
still continues to present interesting evidence concern- 
ing the riots in India. The facts at hand concern the out- 
breaks at Lahore and Kasur. In gen- 
eral the British military men defend 
their actions on the plea of necessity. 
One witness, an English magistrate, describing the flog- 
ging of a number of Indians, admits that the hands of the 
victims were tied to triangles: the men themselves were 
stripped naked, except for a thin cloth, and flogged with 
a cane. On one occasion the punishment was inflicted in 
public in the presence of a large crowd. A second wit- 
ness speaks of the execution of shopkeepers who went 
about instigating the mob. This same person, Nawab 
Jatteh Ali Khan Qazilbash, testifies about forty cases of 
whipping, adding that six schoolboys were flogged out- 
side the railway station, all the students being paraded. 
Mr. Marsden, officer at Kasur, laments the fact that a 
dumb man was shot dead because he did not answer a 
challenge. This same gentleman does not think people 
had respect for the government, and Col. W. J. S. North, 
commanding the Lahore Fort, verifies this by declaring 
that the people are now offensive and laugh as an English- 
man passes by. They spat at him and put out their 
tongues at him and so on. The Manchester Guardian 
comments on all this as follows: 

The further evidence taken before the Hunter Commission on 
the means used to deal with the Punjab disorders adds gravely 
to the sum of the cruel blunders committed by the administra- 
tion. The fact now tardily emerges that members of the Royal 
Air Force were given orders to disperse with bomb and machine 
gun the crowds in and around Gujranwala. One young airman 


told how “noticing a band of Indians approaching the town 
two miles distant, he dropped three bombs, killing 
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three men, and pursued the band for some distance with 
his machine gun.” Another “noticing twenty men in a 
field” machine-gunned them till they fled, and then scattered 
with bombs people listening to a speech in front of a. house. 
This use of the R. A. F. for attacking defenseless civilians, a 
use which even the laws of war do not permit, has been rightly 
denounced as one of the most serious features in this lamentable 
record. The evidence also reveals the fact that the “crawling 
order” enforced at Amritsar had a counterpart at Gujranwala 
in the compulsion upon natives to alight from vehicles and salute 
any British officers whom they met. A growing body of opinion 
in England demands that before the Indian National Congress 
meets, and before the chances of an auspicious start for the 
Government of India Act are irretrievably ruined, the British 
Government should formally disavow the methods pursued in 
the Punjab, and secure the punishment of those responsible for 
them. It is urged by those best able to air Indian opinion that by 
no less drastic means can Britain hope even partially to restore 
the prestige that has been so suddenly and dangerously under- 
mined by the excesses committed. 


The Guardian’s attitude will no doubt be approved by 
large numbers of democratic Britons. 


Ireland.—There is much dissatisfaction in Ireland over 
the new education bill, sponsored by Bonar Law; so much 
in fact that the Hierarchy has condemned the act out- 
right. True, there is much good in 
the new proposals, but the whole plan 
is vitiated by the fact that it involves 
an educational autocracy, in the Lord Lieutenant as chief 
ruler. For he is to appoint three men to administer the 
contemplated system. There is to be an advisory council, 
but out of fifty-one members, all but sixteen will be prac- 
tically controlled by Macpherson or an alien and hostile 
successor. In other words, a one man, foreign system of 
education is to be foisted on Ireland. Speaking of the 
measure, Dr. Brownrigg, Bishop of Ossory, says: 


The Education 
Bill 


The bill, no doubt, contains some good points, but the root 
principle is poisonous, and the poison permeates many of its 
main branches. It is, therefore, ineradically vicious; it cannot 
be amended so as to make it healthy, and, therefore, the upas 
tree must be cut down. 

A triumvirate was to be set up in Dublin invested with im- 
mense powers to administer the act. Two of these are to be 
foreigners, and might be Protestants, agnostics or atheists. The 
third member was unknown. 

The spirit in which the act was conceived is admirably reflected 
in the sham advisory council to be set up as a decoy to deceive 
the public and induce them to believe that it provided some real 
power. 

The only really independent appointments which could be made 
by the people upon this advisory council are 16 out of 51; the 
Lord Lieutenant, directly or indirectly, has his finger in all the 
others. > 

Three-fourths of the people of Ireland are Catholics, but 
Catholics and Protestants are to be equal upon the new body. 


The Archbishop of Tuam has this to say about the 
matter : 


Not to mention other grievances that have a direct moral 
bearing on our people, need I tell you that we are threatened 
with an education bill which proposes to place the education of 
our Irish Catholic children in the hands of men who are alien 
to us in faith and sentiments? If our present board of education 
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are trying to exclude good books about Ireland from our schools 
and to introduce not only Anglicizing books, but also books 
which offend Catholic susceptibilities, I wonder what kind of 
reading books would we have under the proposed new depart-: 
ment of education? Against the bill we have protested, and we. 
must fight it to the death, for it is objectively, at least, a tactical 
move, first to Anglicize, and later on, perhaps, to secularize the 
primary schools of Ireland. If Ireland is to remain Irish, the 
education of her children must be kept under Irish control. The 
policy of bribing the teachers to accept a bill which is vicious 
in principle will not-succeed in Ireland. 


That the estimate of the prelates is correct is apparent 
from Unionist papers, which admit that the schools would 
pass under British influence and would eventually be 
secularized. The good points of the bill, as seen by the 
Irish National Teachers Organization, are as follows: 


(1) Co-ordination of the present water-tight systems, thereby 
getting rid of the overlapping and consequent waste of money 
on purely administrative details. 

(2) An arrangement whereby, in place of the present method 
of “ doles” obtained as the result of annual begging applications, 
the parliamentary grant for Irish education will come auto- 
matically to Ireland, will expand in proportion to the expansion 
of the English grant, and may be expended without treasury in- 
terference on matters of administrative detail. 

(3) A scheme of scholarships, whereby pupils of national 
schools may proceed to the intermediate or technical schools, 
and thence to a university. 

(4) An effective scheme of compulsory school attendance. 

(5) Improved salaries, pensions, and housing conditions for 
teachers, whom all admit to have been hitherto scandalously 
treated. . 

(6) The proper heating, cleaning, repairing, lighting and gen- 
eral sanitation of national schools and the provision of school 
books and requisites (and meals where necessary) for pupils. 

(7) Special plots for horticultural instruction. 

(8) Special schools for the education of afflicted children. 

(9) Continuation schools for young people whose early educa- 
tion has been neglected, or who owing to the inadquateness of 
the present system have not been afforded facilities to proceed 
beyond the national school. 

(10) A scheme whereby for the first time public representa- 
tives will be given a voice in the direction of educational policy. 


The teachers express regret that they are not allowed 
to criticize the great defect of the act but at the same time 
they make bold to say that “with the vast majority of 
their countrymen the teachers generally would welcome 
a change which would give to the Irish people full and 
complete control over the education of their children.” 

It is reported that sixty-five Sinn Feiners were arrested 
in a country-wide series of raids by the military, under the 
direction of the Dublin Castle authorities, on January 30 
and 31. Many newly elected Sinn Fein 
leaders, including Joseph McGrath, 
M.P., and seven members of the 
Dublin Municipal Council were among those arrested. 
The prisoners from the outlying districts were brought 
by special trains into Dublin whence they are to be 
deported, it is said, to English prisons. 

When the new Municipal Council of Dublin, which is 
made up chiefly of Sinn Feiners, met in the City Hall 
January 30, the flag of the Irish Republic was hoisted on 
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the building. Retiring Lord Mayor O'Neill proposed as 
his successor Thomas Kelly, who is now in Wormwood 
Scrubbs prison. Alderman Cosgrove seconded the motion 
and declared that Mr. Kelly, though languishing in 
prison, had an easier conscience “than the puppets 
pirouetting around the Castle.” 


Italy—The Jugo-Slav reply to the Allied ultimatum of 
last week regarding the Adriatic question was received 
in Paris on January 28. While it amounted to a virtual 
refusal of the compromise offered by 
the Italians, the note was conciliatory 
in tone and seemed to leave a way 
open for a further discussion of the problems involved. 
The plan rejected by the Jugo-Slavs provided for the 
erection of Fiume into a free city under the jurisdiction 
of the League of Nations, the cession to Italy of a narrow 
strip of land along the coast connecting Trieste with 
Fiume, the right of the free disposition of themselves by 
the citizens of the city of Zara and the surrounding 
territory, and the cession of Albania to Jugo-Slavia. 
Premier Nitti had announced that unless the plan was 
accepted, Italy would insist upon the terms of the Treaty 
of London being carried into effect. The Treaty of 
London does not award Fiume to Italy, but gives that 
country virtually all the Eastern Adriatic coast. 

In her answer of January 28, to the Allied demand 
Jugo-Slavia pointed out that she is still willing to accept 
a solution of the problem along the lines of President 
Wilson’s proposals of 1919, adding that the Jugo-Slav 
Government has no official cognizance of the Treaty of 
London, a secret document whose terms were never sub- 
mitted to her authorized representatives and ministers. 
In Rome the Jugo-Slav reply caused no little discourage- 
ment owing to the rather unsettled attitude of the Italian 
Government. Both in the press and in diplomatic circles 
many calls were heard for the immediate application of 
the Treaty of London to put an end to a situation fraught 
with the gravest danger to the peace of Europe, and now 
continued for more than a year. The maneuvers of the 
Jugo-Slavs, it is commonly felt in the Italian capital, are 
a bit of shrewd strategy intended merely to gain time to 
enable them to bring pressure to bear on President 
Wilson to intercede in their behalf with France and 
England. 

In Paris the well informed Journal des Débats in its 
issue of January 30 severely criticized the British and 
French Premiers and charged them with creating the 
present dangerous Adriatic situation. It declared that it 
would be an international crime to enforce the Treaty of 
London while at the same time it published extracts from 
Italian journals which clamor for its execution. Refer- 
ring to the ultimatum of the Premiers to the Jugo-Slavs 
the Journal says: 


The Jago-Slav 
Note 


They were not authorized to speak thus in the name of the 
Peace Conference. They had received no such mandate from the 
United States or any other power. There is no justice in either 
Italy or Jugo-Slavia for that matter, making it a deal with 
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lt is a question of concluding 
an agreement among all the members of the Conference. Besides 
neither England nor France has a right to act as sole arbiters in 


only two of the great Powers. 


a case where they are only parties. However disagree- 
able it may be to Rome, we must go back to negotiations and 
stop sending injunctions. The execution of the Treaty of Lon- 
don is a vain menace. It would hurt Italy more than Jugo-Slavia. 
And Nitti knows it. It is vain to rattle thunderbolts. 

The whole delicate situation can be thus summed up: 
“England and France with Italy’s assent and strong 
approval say to the Jugo-Slavs: ‘Accept our compro- 
muse or we will enforce the Treaty of London, thus tak- 
ing from you the Dalmatian coast and 600,000 of your 
inhabitants.’ Jugo-Slavia answers: ‘ We will not accept 
the compromise plan and you dare not enforce the Treaty 
of London because America will not approve.’” The 
Jugo-Slavs contend that in stopping the war on the 
basis of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points which dis- 
couraged imperialism in Italy or in any other power, and 
in their subsequent declaration against Italy’s annexa- 
tion of Slav territories, the Allies committed themselves 
to American principles. The Italians reply that America 
having withdrawn from the European peace arrange- 
ments she is no longer in a position to determine any 
policy in their regard. The disposition among the diplo- 
mats of the European nations in Paris is to hope that 
England and France will bring strong pressure to bear 
upon Italy not to claim the application of the Treaty of 
London until negotiations are had with the Jugo-Slavs. 


Russia.—On January 26 the Associated Press gave 
out the text of the Supreme Council’s note to the del- 
egates of the Representatives of the Russian Central 
Cooperative Union regarding the 
partial lifting of the blockade. It is 
significant that the note makes no 
mention of the Russian cooperative branches that have 
been established in the United States. The document 
runs in part: 

(1) The Allied Governments notify the Cooperative Union that 
they are disposed to authorize an exchange of products upon a 
basis of reciprocity between the Russian people and the Allied and 
neutral countries, and they invite this union to export from 
Russia the surplus of its cereals, its foodstuffs and its raw ma- 
terials with a view to exchanging them for clothing and other 
merchandise, of which Russia is in need. (2) The Russian dele- 
gation at Paris will communicate immediately by wireless with 
the controlling committee at Moscow and will ask it if the co- 
operatives are ready to assume responsibility for handling these 
importations and these exportations, and if exchanges of this 
sort are practically possible. The representatives of the co- 
operatives at Moscow will determine immediately these questions. 
(3) The Central Committee at Moscow will guarantee that the 
exportation of cereals, flax, etc., shall be authorized and that the 
necessary transportation facilities shall be furnished. (4) The 
co-operative unions in foreign countries will then take measure 
to furnish Russian cereals and flax on condition that the co- 
operatives shall be advanced 25 per cent of the value of the 
exports, either by direct contact or by British, French or Italian 
financiers. 


“Kolchak was hoisted on his soldiers’ bayonets,” 
according to Pravda, the Bolshevist organ. 


The Cooperatives 
and the Council 
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AMERICA a few weeks ago, I called attention to the 

fact that although practically everyone outside the 
Catholic Church mistakes the one for the other, yet these 
same persons are working assiduously to achieve some 
measure of union, and many of them would fain involve 
even the Catholic Church in the scheme. This desire is 
born of the feeling that the divisions into which Prot- 
estantism has fallen constitute a real failure and that 
from them have resulted all manner of evil.” As was 
stated with decided frankness by the Jndian Herald 
recently quoted editorially, Protestants have found it 
‘bad business” and are trying to effect a “ merger” to 
pool what few assets remain, in order to keep the whole 
thing from going bankrupt. Not that I mean physical 
bankruptcy for of this world’s goods they possess an 
abundance, but “ what shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul?” Having re- 
jected those things which belong to their peace and 
salvation, they are seeking to bolster up their decaying 
cause in any way that is possible. They see the Catholic 
Church successful in spite of persecutions, calumnies, 
lack of material means, and so on, and they believe that 
since they have the advantage in those respects they 
should easily overcome the other difficulties. Their 
tactics remind one of the story told of the apes of the 
jungle, who, seeing a caravan of men bearing ivory 
tusks to the coast, proceeded to imitate them and having 
shouldered the heavy burdens, but not knowing what to 
do with them, walked round and round until they dropped 
exhausted. Such is frequently the fate of ignorant 
imitators. 

But we cannot settle down and congratulate ourselves 
that because their plans are of men they will immediately 
come to naught. They can cause true religion many a 
bad half-hour and if their latest plans come to fruition 
they are quite likely to do so. Three important meetings 
have just taken place, those. of the Student Volunteer 
Movement, the Interchurch World Movement, and a 
Conference in Philadelphia which, according to news- 
paper accounts, meets 


ie the article “‘ Unity and Union,” which appeared in 


on a proposal “for a national merger of Christian interests 
under the name of the United Churches of Christ in America.” 

The movement, started some time ago by the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, proposes formation of a council elected by the supreme 
bodies of the various denominations. The council would com- 
prise two ministerial and two lay delegates for each 100,000 
communicants. 

The proposed constitution of the new organization “ looks 
forward ultimately to a complete organic union of the Protestant 
churches entering upon the membership of the council.” The 
announcement added that the constitution “opens the way for a 
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gradual merging of the interdenominational interests while re- 
taining the present denominational ecclesiastical organizations,” 
and “is an advance on the present organization of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, as it opens the 
way for consolidation of administrative agencies and the carry- 
ing forward of the general work of the churches through the 
council of the united church.” 

The proposed plan of the council calls for administration of 
home and foreign missions, in behalf of the United Churches as 
well as other administrative agencies, on the approval of the 
supreme governing or advisory bodies. It accepts the ordination 
and doctrinal views of the Evangelical Churches joining the 
council and provides also for admission of community churches 
and independent organizations. 

It is expected that at the Philadelphia meeting individuals will 
submit minority plans calling for more complete organic union. 
One provides for interchange of church membership. 


The Student Volunteer Movement has done wonders 
in its three decades of existence in fostering a spirit of 
missionary self-sacrifice among Protestant students. In 
this period, 1886-1919, over 8,000 college-trained men and 
women have sailed for the mission fields, most of them 
won to the missionary decision by the secretaries and 
conferences of the Movement. 

And it has filled their churches with a generation to 
whom “ missions” are a vital concern, for which they 
are willing to make all sorts of sacrifices. The enormous 
sums which are given for this purpose are traceable in 
no small measure to the influence of this movement. 

The Interchurch World Movement goes one step 
further and plans a union of Protestant Churches for the 
purpose of “ evangelizing the world.’”’ More than 1,000 
delegates assembled in Atlantic City at the call of the 
Hon. Robert Lansing, Secretary of State of the United 
States and himself an ardent Presbyterian. 


” 


Leaders of the movement hope to agree upon a plan whereby, 
through the avoidance of duplicated effort in the fields already 
covered by missionary campaigns, men and money will be avail- 
able for great areas which have never been opened to the mis- 
sionaries. No theological questions will be discussed, it was 
announced. 

At this meeting it was voted to raise the stupendous 
sum of $1,300,000,000, each denomination participating 
being apportioned what it is felt is a just sum for them 
to raise. As Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., was put at 
the head of the committee charged with raising this vast 
amount, we may expect that the “light of the Gospel,” 
a la “ Standard Oil,” will be made to shine throughout 
the world, including those benighted portions which have 
nothing but the Catholic Church to guide them. And 
herein comes the danger in the whole thing. To give 
a pagan a knowledge of Christian principles, however 
imperfectly, is a praiseworthy effort. It is better to know 
of Christ than never to have heard of Him, and the 
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partial knowledge and the often valid Baptism given 
by Protestants may, and not infrequently does, blossom 
into the fuller knowledge which the Catholic religion 
alone can impart. Therefore if “ The: United Churches 
of Christ in America” would confine their efforts at 
“evangelization” to real heathens, we should have no 
regrets, except that such energies were not being used 
for the advancement of the visible Church of Christ. 
But “evangelization” with them means too often the 
most shameless proselyting, the most insidious methods 
of perversion and too often results in the destruction of 
faith altogether. Under the plea of “ Americanization ” 
in this country, they take the immigrant, already confused 
by his utterly new surroundings, and through his desire 
for material advantage, lead him and his children away 
from the Church of their forefathers. With a slight 
change of phraseology in their excuse the same program 
is carried on in Latin-America and while it seldom makes 
good Protestants, it does result in making bad Catholics 
into worse agnostics and materialists. The movement is 
therefore a real menace, not only to true religion but to 
real morality, and in consequence to civilization, which 
if it is to endure, must be based upon both. 

One must fight fire with fire. To compete with these 
schemes of pan-Protestantism we must, if I may use the 
term, offer a pan-Catholicism. By this I mean we must 
present, not only a united front in doctrine and practice, 
but in administrative policy and in our efforts at Church 
extension. Until very recently there has been little or 
nothing of this sort with us. Each missionary society or 
Religious Order engaged in mission work has operated as 
an independent agency, each collecting its own funds and 
frequently overlapping each other in their efforts. The 
war-drives have taught the whole country the advantages 
of united effort, and the authorities of the Church in this 
country have not been behind others in learning the 
lesson. The Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade has 
already been at work for nearly two years, endeavoring 
to co-ordinate student missionary activity and the 
Hierarchy at their meeting last September created the 
American Board of Catholic Missions to administer mis- 
sionary affairs for the Church generally. With these 
agencies actively at work, and given the whole-souled 
support of American Catholics, they will be able to hold 
their own even against such gigantic combinations as 
Protestantism is now bringing into being. We have 
Christ’s promise to be with His Church to the end of the 
world, we have His word that the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it, but He does expect our co-operation 
and He gives us the free choice to be helpers or hinderers 
of the things that are according to His will. God’s 
ultimate purpose and plans will be worked out according 
to His foreknowledge and determination but on their 
human side He has made us responsible for their imme- 
diate welfare. With the devil using every possible de- 
vice, even the well-meaning schemes of devoted Christian 
men and women, to defeat the plans of God. we must 
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be on the alert and use every effort, if we are to escape 
the responsibility for any failures there may be in carry- 
ing the truths of our holy religion to all mankind. Our 
Lord told His disciples, “‘ Ye are the salt of the earth,” 
“Ye are a city set on an hill,” “ Ye are the light of the 
world.” These words were spoken to us as well as to 
those who were immediately present. Let us take heed 
lest, slothful to fulfil our mission, we fall into His con- 
demnation, and His Bride, the Church, suffer from our 
neglect. 


Ireland in Bonds 


Paut L. BLakE ty, S. J. 


Chesterton advises English politicians to clear their 

minds of cant, once for all, and to face the facts. If 
Ireland is not a nation, then there is no such thing as a 
nation. France is not a nation, nor England, nor Spain, 
nor Belgium; “and there is no such thing as patriotism 
on this planet.” It therefore follows, writes this English- 
man, who protests that a man need not have green in his 
eye to see a green flag, that if we free Ireland, we free a 
nation, and if we enslave Ireland, we enslave a nation. 
If we are right in enslaving Ireland by force or fraud, 
then we are right in enslaving any nation, whose army 
and navy happen to be smaller than our own. 

This states the case with refreshing clearness. Eng- 
land may deem that she has reasons justifying her in 
repressing Ireland. Very well. But let us then have 
no more cant about “rioters,” “rebels,” “ outlaws,” 
“crude Irish,” “ Belgium” and, may mercy spare us, 
about “the rights of small nations and weak peoples.” 
Ireland, a small nation, a weak people, wants no English 
rule, limited or absolute. If ever a people declared 
against a foreign yoke, the Irish did, and do. They wish 
to rule themselves, to have their own laws, their own 
customs, not the laws, the rule, and the customs of a 
people from whom they are differentiated as widely as 
Neapolitans from Scandinavians. Let England know 
what she is doing. She is ruling, or misruling, a people, 
a weak people, and suppressing a nation, a small nation, 
by gunpowder and bayonets and aeroplanes and blood 
and iron and fire—by brute force and by nothing else; and 
not otherwise can she ever hold these people whom she 
has never understood, and with whom she has never sym- 
pathized. Of patronage and tyranny England has given 
Ireland much; of justice, little; of an understanding 
sympathy, nothing. The principle now involved in the 
continuance of English occupation in Ireland was sup- 
posed to have met destruction in the World War. Free 
Ireland is no longer the sole issue. Justice and the possi- 
bility of peace among the nations of the world are now 
weighed in the balance. If the nations look on, unmoved, 
as a people are crushed, they will know that with Eng- 
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land’s sanction brute force may be made the funda- 
mental principle of their political philosophy, and the 
world will know that its dreams of universal peace are 
forever excluded from realization. 

But clear as is Chesterton’s concept of Ireland as an 
oppressed nation, it is as a Christian nation that his vision 
of Erin becomes most appealing. The typical English- 
man, once so thoroughly Catholic, can no longer under- 
stand Ireland, save through what approaches a special 
revelation, because he no longer understands how deeply 
supernatural religion can root itself in the life of a 
people. A quaint little book, “ The Prayers of the Gael ”, 
published some years ago by the Irish Catholic Truth 
Society, gives a pathetic picture of a persecuted race, 
poor in the goods of this world, but surpassing rich in 
their vision of the world beyond the grave. Surviving 
through centuries, these simple, touching prayers mirror 
the mind of a people to whom the most palpable reality 
in the universe is the supernatural. The Irish peasant, 
returning from his work, as the evening star hangs over 
the beauty that is Erin, might see fairies dancing on 
the green, but they were only the creation of his poetic 
imagination, the amusement of his scanty leisure hours. 
The real things of life were Jesus on the altar, Mary on 
her throne, Joseph in his shop, close to all good work- 
men, Patrick and Bridget and the Saints and angels in 
glory, Erin in life, “a holy death in the state of grace, 
in the arms of Mary”, with “a bed made in Heaven”, 
and God above all. As he covers the fire at night, the 
father of the family clothes this simple domestic func- 
tion with the dignity of a religious rite. 


I preserve this fire as Christ preserveth me, 

May Mary at the top of the house, and Bride in its center be, 
May the eight most powerful angels in the city of Grace 
Protect this house and bring its people safe. Amen. 


Sitting down to food, and spare it was in many an Irish 
home, the blessing was invoked: 


May the blessing of the five loaves and two fishes which God 
divided amongst the five thousand men, be ours; and may the 
King who made the division put luck on our food and on our 
portion. Amen. 


The housewife, baking her bread, invokes “the grace 
of God and the blessing of Patrick. May God put on this 
food the blessing that He put on the five loaves and the 
two fishes.” In the simple spirit of Faith that makes real 
the concern of the Infinite God in the affairs of men, 
for your Heavenly Father knoweth that you have need 
of these things, the fisherman, preparing the cast, prays, 
“May the luck of Peter and John be on these nets”; 
the herdsman places his flock under the care of Jesus 
the Good Shepherd, that they be kept safe from the wolf 
“and led into pleasant glens”; and the beggar at the 
roadside turns to God, reciting that he asks alms “ in 
honor of the only Son of Mary, who was born in lone- 
liness, amongst asses and oxen, in a cold stable at the 
hour of midnight.” These are the people who, as Ches- 
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terton sees, by years of practical faith have made the 
Christian ideals “in a special sense, real’’, so real as to 
appear even in statistics, ‘so self-evident as to be seen 
even by sociologists’, so deep-rooted in their affections, 
as to make “ even its unpopular virtues popular.” 

This is poetry; it is also faith and fact, as all noble 
poetry must be. There remains for us who are not Irish, 
save perhaps by ancestry, but Americans, one or other 
practical consideration. The first is that these are the 
people who, as Archbishop Hayes of New York wrote, 
when subscribing to the Bond Issue of the Irish Republic, 
from time immemorial have been a world-power, through their 
exiled children, working among nearly every civilized people, 
for the spiritual and material betterment of the world. Her 


sons and daughters have figured as builders for good nearly 
everywhere, hard toilers, patriotic citizens, zealous missionaries. 


It is neither to my praise nor my blame that I am not 
an Irishman; by preference I would be, were I not, as 
I am pleased to think that I am, an American; “ just 
plain American ”’, as a small child once assured me, when 
together we sought the grave of Hawthorne, in that old 
American town, Concord. It is as an American, that [ 
note how often through the centuries the Irish people 
have borne the horrors of Belgium and Northern France, 
and not with the overflowing measure of sympathy given 
these afflicted countries, but alone, and frequently in con- 
tumely and scorn. Surely, we have learned sonie new 
lessons after the flame of four years of war; and it is 
inconceivable that with the winning of the battle for free- 
dom, Christian Ireland alone should be held in bondage 
for new tyrannies and other tyrants. And it is incon- 
ceivable that any American who has drunk deep at the 
fountainhead of American liberty, who rebels against the 
principle that nations may at will impose their rule on 
weaker nations, whose heart has thrilled at those im- 
mortal words 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain inalienable Rights, that among these are Life, Liberty and 
the pursuit of Happiness. That to secure these rights, Govern- 
ments are instituted among Men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed 


can ever lift his voice against the Irish, the champions 
during seven centuries of blood, of the right of a people 
to choose their own form of government. 

But Americans who are also Catholics are bound by 
an even closer tie of sympathy to struggling Ireland. We 
adore the same God and Jesus Christ whom He has sent. 
We kneel at the same altar. Today we fight as all Cath- 
olics, but particularly Irish Catholics, have ever fought, 
to preserve the sanctity of the home against faithlessness. 
Thus are we the brethren of these men and wom- 
en who with hearts made yet more tender by centuries 
of sorrow, love Mary and Patrick and Bride, but above 
all else “ the most noble and humble Child Jesus, Son of 
the Nurse”, and with souls undaunted gave up every- 
thing that their Catholic Faith might not be imperiled. 
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The Dramatic Reformers 


DaniEL A. Lorp, S.]. 


play gracefully is that of amateur reformer. Self- 

consciousness is the curse of any art;.and there 
is no one more self-conscious than your reformer by 
choice and predelection. High on his home-made pedes- 
tal, he feels his eminence above the world still visible 
between his feet, feels, and promptly strikes an attitude. 
With him his particular reform becomes so grimly por- 
tentous that he never for a moment loses the sense of 
his own tremendous importance. His halo, like any new 
article of apparel, keeps constantly reminding him of its 
presence on his head. He is aware that the world regards 
him with a jealous eye, and he feels within himself that 
' irrepressible glow of satisfaction that comes of a mission 
which men recognize and see personified in him. 

Quite obviously, our dramatic reformers have not been 
spared the pangs of the reformer’s self-consciousness. 
They have taken their mission with a seriousness that is 
ponderous ; they have, in all too many instances, set about 
elevating the stage in a way to cause sweat and severe 
pains in the back and shoulders. Like many another re- 
former, they have neglected the reformatory power of 
laughter, overlooked the fact that a gale of merriment 
has often cleared away heaps of rubbish that strenuous 
muscular effort left untouched, forgotten that a smile 
has the cleansing power of its kindred element, the sun. 

The modern theater is without doubt exasperatingly 
commercialized. Yet for all that, is it a gay-hearted 
place. There one finds lights, even if artificial ones, and 
laughter, even if it is boisterous or theatric or furtively 
ashamed. Its managers have specialized in the art of 
entertainment; and, to give them due credit, they have 
entertained. 

The Neighborhood Theaters in a hundred odd in- 
stances can make no such boast. They have, it is true, 
set themselves against the lavishness, tawdry sentimental- 
ity and thoughtless frivolity of the commercialized 
theater. All this deserves the loudest commendation. 
They have striven to make simplicity, truth, sincerity 
their outstanding characteristics. But in so doing, they 
have, in quite too many instances, swung to the far ex- 
treme until the primary idea of any theatrical perform- 
ance, which must always be entertainment, has been 
swallowed up in their determined purposefulness. They 
have sinned by overseriousness. 

Any teacher can tell you that the last emotion which 
develops in youth is a sense of humor. One has only to 
wade through the sophomoric efforts of college men to 
know how true this is. Left to their own initiative, they 
revel in deeds of crime; they gloat over poverty as a 
background, seek their types from the grimiest classes 
of society, and dip their pens deep into ink of the dullest 
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greys and indigoes. An occasional gleam of humor in 
their pages is light to a teacher’s eyes and joy to his 
heart. Probably, if the truth were known, the majority 
of our great humorists are middle-aged, stodgy persons * 
whose hair is getting thin about the temples and who 
feel inclined to doze after meals. That is probably the 
basis of the famous paradox that there is no business so 
serious as that of a humorist. 

Now the chief supporters of the Neighborhood Thea- 
ters thus far existing must be either young persons, well 
under the age demanded of a conscientious humorist, or 
mature persons who find the serious atmosphere of the 
new theaters most congenial to the serious thoughts that 
throb in their breasts. The humorists and the comedians 
of the Neighborhood Theaters are not in any sense legion. 

The consequences have been palpable. In the average 
Neighborhood Theater the program is solemn enough 
and sober enough to erase the smile from the lips of the 
most frivolous. For one comedy holding these favored 
boards, there are a score of serious plays; for one laugh 
thrilling across the footlights, there are a hundred sup- 
pressed sighs and tense words and throbbing vocalizations, 
For one play that throws back its head and laughs into 
abashment the evil it seeks to destroy, there are a dozen 
that swear over it, and groan over it, and gnash their 
teeth. The Neighborhood Theater is not, in most in- 
stances, a very gay or entertaining place. 

This fact has, of course, cut off the Neighborhood 
Theater from the very people it was primarily designed 
to reach. Instead of bringing worth-while drama into the 
hearts of the people, it has held itself quite aloof from 
the very things that make the theater attractive to the 
average person, mirth and laughter and the spirit of joy. 
I am not disputing the right or wrong of their opinion, 
but the fact remains that the mass of mankind is indis- 
solubly wedded to the conviction that the theater is dedi- 
cated primarily to entertainment. Entertainment does 
not necessarily mean fun. The audience will have genuine 
entertainment in weeping over “Cyrano” just as they 
will in laughing at “Chanticler.” ‘“ Hamlet” has en- 
tertained more people than “ Twelfth Night.” But a 
continuous bath of gloom, of sober subjects soberly 
treated, of philosophical discussions masking under the 
guise of drama, of pet theories of reform thrown into 
dialogue form, that is in no way entertainment and will 
never be regarded as such by the persons to whom the 
Neighborhood Theater should be made to appeal. 

Naturally, then, the managers of the Neighborhood 
Theater have found the general public, the neighborhood, 
one might say, staying pointedly away. So from Neigh- 
borhood Theaters, in any real sense, they have been 
slowly transformed into Little Theaters, with an emphasis 
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on the Little. They have narrowed their appeal until, in 
place of extending to the wide range of humanity, it has 
confined itself to a select corps of initiated who, after 
all, are the very ones who least need the cultural influence 
that the Neighborhood Theater is supposed to represent. 
And since the general public has not been interested in 
drama that does not entertain, the circle, in an uncon- 
scious attitude of self-defense, has narrowed and nar- 
rowed, welcoming those that come, but despairing of 
reaching the larger populace who crave entertainment as 
the main dish of their dramatic repast. 

Right here let me admit the innate difficulty faced today 
by any writer of genuine literature. It is a question 
whether he can in any real way impress himself on the 
general public. The movies, which are confessedly largely 
trash, slushy emotionalism, ancient thrills tricked out in 
a magnificence of scenery and costuming and physical 
beauty, the magazines with their short, condensed, climac- 
teric yarns, have destroyed to a large extent the mental 
reaction necessary to appreciate any worth-while litera- 
ture. “‘ Macbeth,” which has thrilled the audiences of 
three centures, limps along uneventfully beside the rapid- 
fire movement of a feature film; “ Henry Esmond” is 
unutterably dull when measured in terms of a thrill-per- 
paragraph-magazine serial. 

This handicap the Neighborhood Theater has to face 
in common with all institutions aiming at the apprecia- 
tion of genuine literature. Yet it will never go even a 
fraction of the way toward meeting that difficulty by 
increasing the solemnity of the atmosphere that envelops 
its stage. It will never make any genuine impression on 
the general intellectual life of the country by specializing 
in plays that are completely out of the spirit of the aver- 
age theater-goer. 

It is a notorious fact that every really popular dramatist 
from Sophocles through Shakespeare and Moliére has 
written not with any small educated group in his eye, 
but with the great mass of play-goers before him. For 
their sakes he has made concessions unnumbered, regarded 
their prejudices, their likes, their desires. He has not 
forced them to him; he has gone out to meet them with 
a laugh flung in for the sake of the groundling and a jest 
on his lips to balance the serious note of his deeper con- 
victions. Without Polonius and the grave diggers, ““Ham- 
let” would not have been the best-paying piece ever 
written for the stage. Without the elixir of constant 
laughter, Moliere would long since have passed to that 
world of dead and buried dramatists who did not know 
how to smile. 

The reformer in time, provided he comes down from 
his pedestal and walks among the crowds in the street, 
will lose his self-consciousness, his tremendous solemnity. 
Even his halo will fit with more comfort. But the 
descent from the pedestal is all-important. And the 
managers of the Neighborhood Theater will, it is to be 
hoped, do as much. For a policy of isolation, a spirit 
of despising the public and trying to tell what it ought 
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to want, will spell ultimate disaster, a renouncing of all 
that the Neighborhood Theater set out so bravely to 
attain. 

The theater will, of course, be a refuge for dramatists 
who prose along on unimportant theories, or who snatch 
at the kindly charity for the exploiting of exotic plays. 
But the general public it will never reach. It will never 
in any sense be neighborhood. 


The Catholic Prisoner’s Answer 
BERNARD J. MCNAMARA 


WAVE of crime is again sweeping through the 

whole country. This does not mean to say that the 
United States is ever wholly free from crime in the same 
way that Catholic Ireland often is. But from time to 
time a veritable avalanche of crime hits the country and 
wise men try to find the reason. Prohibition, that loudly 
heralded and greatly glorified panacea for all the ills, 
sufferings and crimes of the over-indulging, much- 
drinking human race, and harbinger of earthly happiness 
par excellence has failed miserably so far to fulfil the 
rosy promises made for it. In fact, many sensible men 
do not hesitate to say that a good many of the major 
crimes that are being committed are traceable to the 
anti-drink legislation that has been forced on the country 
by a coterie of “ holier-than-thou ” religious howlers who 
foolishly hope to make us all good by human, restrictive 
laws. So the crime wave continues, and it is a sad com- 
mentary on conditions to say that in the United States 
we have more murderers and more great thieves and em- 
bezzlers than all Europe combined. Certainly, this is a 
record at which every real American must blush with 
shame. 

Some of us might have thought foolishly at one time 
that increase of education meant necessarily decrease of 
crime and criminals. But experience has taught us a 
sadly different lesson. Prison officials all over the country 
state that never before were so many young men of intelli- 
gence and education being received as now. There seems 
to be a surplus of mental education and woful lack of 
moral education. Education of the mind is evidently in- 
sufficient as a preventive and more than one great educa- 
tor has said so recently. What is sorely needed is educa- 
tion to character and that means a moral education. 

A remedy is soreiy needed for the existing conditions 
of crime. Matters cannot be permitted to continue as 
they have been doing since before the conclusion of the 
war. With the desire to find some remedy, a Chicago 
daily paper decided to get the views of the people as to 
the best means for reducing crimes and criminals. A 
prize of one hundred dollars was offered for the best 
suggestion. Over 1,000 persons took part; men and 
women from all walks of life offered remedies. Educa- 
tors, professional men, court officials, police officials, 
penologists and even criminals with suggestions. A 
Catholic youth, a prisoner in the Joliet penitentiary won 
the prize. This young man, a graduate of one of Chi- 
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cago’s parochial schools, pieced together some of the 
good moral principles that he had learned in the good 
old catechism days and so impressed the judges with 
their common-sense and practicality that they accepted 
them. Oh, yes, we must admit that some pupils of our 
Catholic schocls are in penal institutions, but hap- 
pily they are few. It is indeed comforting to see this 
committee of judges, composed as it was of lawyers, 
criminologists, a Methodist bishop, a Catholic priest, busi- 
ness men and others, approve the Catholic principles of 
this strayed Catholic youth who did not live up to them, 
but who recognized in his hour of trouble that they were 
the real need of civil society. The twelve suggestions 
made by that now reclaimed Catholic prisoner are given 
here that the reader may see for himself how splendid, 
strong, necessary and practical they are for the better- 
ment of society. 

1. Eliminate from the daily newspapers all sensational news, 
such as the sordid details of crime, scandal, divorce, etc., and 
indecent pictures and advertisements. 

2. Eliminate from the stage and screen all sex-problem and 
marriage-divorce plays, lewd and immoral pictures and indecent 
display ads. 

3. Rigidly regulate all saloons, pool-rooms, dance halls, and 
pawnshops. Eliminate the tough ones and replace these with 
well-regulated ones. Also have the city operate municipal pool- 
rooms and dance halls and establish community centers. 

4. Eliminate the “payroll messenger” and let firms 
checks that can be redeemed only at a bank. 

5. Compel all banks located away from the center of the city 
to employ at least one private policeman, day and night. 

6. Make it a felony, with a sentence not less than two years, 
for anyone to possess a gun unless he has a permit from the 
chief of police to do so; for anyone to give away, lend or sell 
this permit or gun obtained with permit; and for any merchant 
to give away, lend or sell guns or ammunition to persons who 


issue 


have no permit. 

7. Amend the vagrancy law and change the sentence to a 
year instead of six months in the House of Correction. 

8. Enforce these laws to the limit. Play no favorites. 

9. Try all cases as soon after arrest as possible. Cut out the 


long delays. 

10. Get rid of the shyster lawyer and bondsman and the cheap 
politician who depend on vice for a living. 

11. Put God into the public schools instead of Lenine and 
Trotzky and teach a greater respect for authority, especially 
for that of the parents in the home. 

12. Put the real religion of Christ (there is only one) into 
every heart and home and let everybody obey the Ten Com- 
mandments of God. When this is done there will be no more 


crime nor criminals. 

It is refreshing indeed to have such an honest, straight- 
forward, courageous statement from one who has of- 
fended against both human and Divine laws. Here is a 
youth who has seen both sides of the picture and who 
realizes which is the better side and is intensely inter- 
ested in having others see continually that side, so that 
they may avoid calamity. There is no mawkish, foolish 
sentimentality about criminals in these proposals. There 
is too much of that already in dealing with criminals. 


Each suggestion is sensible. Each one is eminently prac- 


tical and, if adopted, would indeed eliminate a good deal 
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We like the Catholic tone of these remedies. 
That young man has often sat in his lonely cell and 


of crime. 


thought serious thoughts. His mind reverted often to 
the good, solid, moral principles that he had learned in 
his school days and he realized then that he should have 
followed them. They were right and he was wrong. 
But he could follow them now and he could get others 
to do so. And when this opportunity of the contest came, 
he knew what to write and he wrote it for the edifica- 
tion and benefit of a society that needed such principles. 

The newspapers that gave the prize eliminated the first 
and last suggestion proposed by the winner. I wonder 
why? Because the first suggestion was a direct and 
telling shot against that very newspaper which owes its 
very existence to the very things that the Catholic pris- 
oner condemns. I suppose that the iast was omitted 
because it was too much of a boost for the Catholic re- 
ligion. Then too not many outside the Catholic Church 
are very anxious to accept the unadulterated Ten Com- 
mandments as we know them. Even in conventions, the 
Protestant sects are trying to do away with some of the 
Commandments, as they do not seem to be in accord with 
the spirit of the times. And we could hardly expect the 
Ten Commandments to be in accord with such modern 
yet very old maxims of the spirit of the age as “ Every- ~ 
body is doing it” or “ Do the other man before he does 
you” or “ Thou shalt not be found out.” And since 
American newspapers aim to reflect the spirit of the age, 
it cannot be said that they would offend their readers 
by too strong an advocacy of the Commandments as they 
came from the hand of God. 

The second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh sug- 
gestions are splendid and would help mightily in the at- 
tempt to better conditions as they aim chiefly to safe- 
guard the children and those who have just left school 
and are at a dangerous age. The suggestions regard- 
ing court officials and those who make a living out of vice 
are very timely, because we probably lead the world in 
the matter of graft. The writer knows a number of men 
who have had to do with the criminal work of cities who 
did not hesitate to use their positions in a shameful way 
as a stepping stone to higher political honors. 

Put God in the schools and then there will be real re- 
spect for authority is the most excellent suggestion. As 
a public-school teacher put it a short time ago, “ The 
children are afraid of nobody.” This is indeed the age 
of obedient parents instead of obedient children and if 
that condition continues, it means that we shall be train- 
ing men of the Bolshevist type. Yes, put God in the 
schools and put God everywhere in our American life. 
God is forgotten in the United States today and as a 
consequence crime is on the increase. The “ Unknown 
God” is just as much a fact in our country today as it 
was among the Greeks in the time of St. Paul. This 
young man is right. He knows, for he has tasted the bit- 
terness of crime. He knows too and he says so too that 
the real solution is “ to restore all things in Christ.”’ 
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Lodge and the Evidence for Survival 


GERALD C. Treacy, S.J. 


66 OO much attention has been paid to the tele- 
phone bell and not enough to the message.” 

Conan Doyle, as the foremost preacher of the new 
cult that revels in obscurities and cryptic symbols has 
at last said something definite and clear. Unwittingly 
he has made a valuable admission. Psychic societies 
and magazine writers are flooding the public press with 
wonderful stories and the authors never get beyond 
the telephone bell. Harry Leon Wilson in his inimitable 
way has recently noted this. This bell is an interest- 
ing thing and makes good copy. It may be the tilting 
table cavorting about the darkened room, or the ouija- 
board ticking off weird messages, or the unstrung 
medium whispering strange sayings from the unknown. 
In every instance the message which should be the im- 
portant thing loses out amid its attractive surroundings. 
Every one seriously investigating psychic phenomena has 
been impressed by the marvelous happenings that no 
longer can be ignored. The Spiritist offers the explana- 
tion at once in a very big leap: “ All these strange hap- 
penings are due to the spirits of the dead who want to 
communicate with the living.” The great delusion of 
materialism is shattered. Personality persists. The dead 
are not dead. They can talk, admittedly in a very strange 
way, and you can talk to them. Spiritism has in its hand 
the proof for survival. That is the point of its message. 

Indeed this strange movement, one of the worst by- 
products of a world-upheaval, must stand or fall on the 
strength of its message. It is the message that is the 
important thing. Aside from any religious belief, every 
discerning mind is entitled to take the very practical Mis- 
sourian attitude and demand to be shown. If Spiritism 
can only be bolstered up on the “ say-so ” of the individual 
psychic, then it is an empty promise, a criminal thing, 
traffic in credulity, and a play on the most sacred human 
emotion that the human heart holds for those who have 
died. To draw back the veil that hides another world 
and place those in the “ Great Beyond” in contact with 
their friends in this life, that is Spiritism’s professed 
apostolate. 

Enter then Sir Oliver Lodge, without a peer in the 
realm of physical science, as Lee Keedick, the manager 
of the Lodge lectures, modestly asserts, to assure the 
American public that he has the evidence for survival, 
based on psychic research. “ The basis of this conclusion 
is not theoretical or philosophical argument, but is this: 
That, after trying many other hypotheses, I have been 
reduced by evidence to admit the simple fact that it is 
possible in certain circumstances to hold converse or to 
receive messages from those who recently lived on this 
planet.” Straight to Boston, he went, as a good starting 
point for his lecture tour, to give lecture-loving Boston 
his proof for survival. Symphony Hall was crowded to 
hear this distinguished physicist present the case for 
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Spiritism. He is a man of science and when a man of 
science speaks everybody listens. This man of science 
accepted the challenge to prove survival. It was not to 
be a religious discussion nor a “ theoretical argument,” 
as his manager assured the public, but a clean-cut presen- 
tation, strictly scientific, of evidence cogent enough to 
satisfy the open mind of the-sincere inquirer. Now this 
is what happened at the opening lecture on the scientific 
evidence for survival. 

Sir Oliver mounted the platform and declared that it 
took a long time to convince him that there was survival 
after death, but the evidence was such that he was obliged 
to believe it. ‘He had been communicating from time to 
time with the late F. W. H. Myers and he had talked to 
his son Raymond. If the audience bought his book 
“ Raymond ” they would get the whole story. If they 
wanted evidence for his communications with Myers 
he would give it in a brief way at once. He did. It 
consisted in telling how Myers had spoken to him, 
through a medium, automatic script, or cross correspon- 
dence, and the message was such as only Myers could 
give. That was all. The scientific evidence for survival 
was complete. It took only a few minutes and might 
have been paraphrased in this wise: “ My friends, I 
stand before you as one of the foremost scientists of the 
world to give you my evidence. I have talked with Ray- 
mond and Myers. So there must be survival, for I know. 
You also can talk with the dead as I have talked with 
them. Go home and try.” Of course the lecture was 
not put in as brief a form as the above. But that is posi- 
tively the beginning and end of the “ evidence ” part of it. 
As a matter of fact the lecture took two hours. Begin- 
ning with several definitions of life, very interesting and 
well illustrated, the eminent British scientist who was to 
prove survival, passed from life to consciousness, and 
then took a brief survey of the question of mind and 
matter. ‘‘ The whole body has been constructed by life, 
and the result is that it is a kind of telegraph station.” 
Then Sir Oliver without giving Plato any credit, de- 
veloped the idea of the body as an instrument occupied 
and controlled by the mind. This modern audience 
gasped in admiration at the wonderful theory of the 
modern scientist on the relation of body and mind, not 
once suspecting that an old Greek philosopher had 
originated the hypothesis and carried it to conclusions 
much more scientific than the present British physicist 
is doing. After Plato’s idea had been modernized by up- 
to-date illustrations, telepathy took a considerable share 
of the lecturer’s time. “ Telepathy can go on from the 
mind whether it possesses bodily organs or not, all the 
better perhaps if the bodily organs are unconscious.” 
This was a typical instance of the manner of procedure 
of the lecture on survival. Assertion very impressively 
made, proofless but strong, generally followed by a bit 
of personal experience, also proofless, and generally not 
half as exciting as the experience related by the chance 
psychic with no scientific reputation, who can find space 
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in a popular magazine or the feature section of a Sunday 
paper. 

“What are the evidences for survival? Telepathy. The 
action of mind on mind. Can there be proof of sur- 
vival? A proof can be obtained by communication with 
the departed.” This is an accurate short-hand account 
of what newspaper men would call the “high spots” 
of the Lodge story. For two hours the lecturer enter- 
tained his audience with tales from reports of psychic so- 
cieties, and personal experiences, and then blandly stated 
that telepathy proved that mind could communicate with 
mind, while survival was proved “by communication 
with the departed.” There was one very striking truism 
that fell from the lips of this distinguished scientist, that 
deserves to be inscribed on the walls of Symphony Hall. 
It was this: You can have survival without communi- 
cation, but you cannot have communication without 
survival. 

Shortly after the survival lecture the Boston Transcript 
pointedly remarked that it was the privilege of Sir Oliver 
Lodge to carry the discussion on Spiritism straight into 
the invisible world or “‘ as he himself expresses it, beyond 
the limitations of sense.” 


In that field he may, of course, do what he pleases. Those 
who go by what they see and know cannot follow him there. 
Men of science in general are bound by the limitations of sense. 
The unknowable is not for them, but for the philosophers. 
Science concerns itself, broadly speaking, only with the palpable 
and the demonstrable. It has, indeed, its hypotheses, its as- 
sumptions, but these are tentative only, and are introduced 
largely for convenience; science stands always ready to abandon 
them as soon as ascertained facts discredit them. The basis of 
“knowledge,” indeed, is sense perception. There is no other 
avenue to the place in our brains where we keep what we 
firmly call our knowledge. 

There seems to be no doubt about it. Sir Oliver is 
going to do what he pleases, as long as American 
audiences are willing to be hoaxed by a name honored 
in scientific circles, lending its weight to a movement 
whose message is a combination of platitudes and con- 
tradictions. In concluding his criticism of the Doyle- 
Lodge gospel, Harry Leon Wilson very inelegantly called 
the spirits a “ vain, windy, lying bombastic lot, with their 
shoppy patter and their ecstacies of flubdub and yap- 
whoodle. Searching for substance in this windy, wordy 
mistiness of the Conan Doyles and the Sir Oliver Lodges 
is like trying to find the bones in a cup custard.” 

Now evidence, I take it, if words have meaning is any 
ground or reason for knowledge, or certitude in knowl- 
edge. It is proof whether immediate or derived from 
inference, or it is a fact or body of facts on which a 
proof, belief or judgment is based. In legal terms it in- 
cludes all the means by which any alleged matter of fact, 
the truth of which is submitted to investigation, is estab- 
lished or disproved. So holds Greenleaf. (“ Evidence,” 


vol. I.) It matters little what I think or believe, or feel. 
What matters in my evidence is the objective clearness 
of the events discussed. That and that alone matters. 
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Sir Oliver is regaling American audiences with an in- 
teresting account of his feelings and impressions, and the 
only fact that alone makes for evidence that can be 
gleaned from his high-titled lecture on the evidence for 
survival, is that he is bold enough to mask behind the 
scientific reputation that is his, and stand before Amer- 
ican audiences with a bland I-Say-So, in lieu of scientific 
proof. Nothing more unscientific has been perpetrated 
in the name of science in many a moon. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should not exceed six hundred words 


An Obscure Word 


To the Editor of America: 

It being made known to me, through the courtesy of AMERICA, 
that there are some who are not certain of the meaning of the 
word “equitably” as used in a letter published under date of 
November 8, 1919, where the statement is made, substantially, 
that if in the coming period of deflation of the currency the 
equivalent of what we produce is kept within the United States, 
“all, workers and capitalists, will share equitably in the total 
product,” I make this effort to elucidate. 

If the equivalent of all the goods produced in the United 
States were consumed or put to use in this country, capital would 
get its portion according to its value in production, and the re- 
mainder would represent the compensation of labor, less, of 
course, expenditure by the Government. The gradual deflation 
by retiring money by means of taxation would proportionately 
increase the general purchasing power of the money remaining 
in circulation. The amount of wealth, that is, goods, to be dis- 
tributed among the people would not be lessened by lessening 
the quantity of money. 

But there are some who maintain that there is no equitable 
distribution of wealth unless all the product, less the amount of 
the depreciation of capital, goes to the workers. And, of course, 
that is the ideal condition; which can be approximated only by 
retaining the equivalent of a community’s product within the 
community. This would bring into existence an abundance of 
capital within a certain territory, and then capital would tend 
to receive no greater share of the product than the amount of 
its depreciation, or what it lost in the producing process. Labor 
then would get its full reward. 

But even at the inauguration of such a “parochial” policy, 
the share of capital and labor would be equitable, because the 
value of capital is a fact independent of who owns it. And if 
the State owns all capital, there is no measure of its value or 
efficiency, because that can be determined only through com- 
petition. Hence State ownership is bound to cost the workers 
more than private ownership, where competition is enforced. 
It might be well to insert here that the indication of the robbery 
or exploitation of the workers is fairly exhibited by the amount 
of investment securities other than local that is held by the 
banks, individuals and corporations within any particular com- 
munity. The wealth of the individuals in the community is thus 
greater than the community’s total wealth, and the excess is 
of no benefit to the community that produced it. Such securities 
represent an extension of capital, an excess profit, produced 
within a community but taken from it. This is entirely apart 
from the consideration of trade between distant communities. 

The foregoing may sound like Socialism to many, but it is 
the antithesis of that fallacy, and the solution that stands be- 
tween us and the “Servile State”; which the capitalists are 
now striving to bring about by wilfully encouraging what they 
pretend to condemn, the present manufactured “ revolutionary” 
plots. The capitalists are anxious to bring about as much So- 
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cialism as is good for them, Government ownership and guar- 
antee of profits, no matter how inefficiently industry is con- 
ducted. For instance, they are trying to get dividends, guaran- 
teed by the Goyernment, out of railroads that are hauling goods 
one way, out of the country. 

Providence. M. P. Connery. 
Irish Phonetics 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I wish to correct an error that crept into the otherwise ex- 
cellent letter of Dr. Austin O'Malley, which appeared in your 
issue of January 10. The subject treated by Dr. O’Malley was 
Irish phonetics. 

The broad, leathan, vowels, according to Irish phonetics, are 
a, o and u, the caol, slender vowels, are e and i. Broad 
and slender vowels may be accented or not. A diacritical mark, 
resembling the acute accent in other languages, merely indicates 
that the vowel beneath it is long. Thus, 6s, meaning above, is 
pronounced oas, while os, meaning a fawn, is pronounced uss. 
The mark above the 6 in és does not indicate accent or stress, 
as is readily apparent, since the word is a monosyllable. In 
Irish, as in English, the accented vowel may be a short one, as 
in manifold, in English. Cipin, in Irish, a splinter, pronounced 
kippeen, is accented on the short vowel, and not on the syllable 
marked with the character like the acute accent. . 

There is, therefore, in Irish, no such a thing as “a slender, 
or unaccented vowel.” There are slender vowels, of course, and 
accented vowels, but the terms slender and unaccented are not 
equivalent. E and i are always slender and may sometimes be 
accented, but they are not always accented when marked with 
the acute accent character, which in Irish marks not accent but 
quantity. There are “slender diphthongs,” ie and ei, but ao is 
not a “slender diphthong.” 

The Irish grammar rule, “caol le caol agus leathan le leathan, 
“ slender with slender and broad with broad,” simply means that 
whenever a consonant within a word is preceded by a slender 
vowel (e or i) it must be followed by a slender vowel, and 
where a consonant is preceded by a broad vowel (a, 0 or u), it 
must also be followed by a broad vowel. The reason is that 
in pronunciation the consonant is largely affected by the con- 
tiguous vowel. Thus os, a fawn, is pronounced uss, while oisin, 
a little fawn, the name of the ancient Irish poet, is pronounced 
usheen. The i in the diminutive suffix in, required another 
slender vowel, i, before the s in es when the suffix was joined 
to the root. The presence of the slender vowel changed the pro- 
nunciation of the s from ss to sh, but the insertion of the i be- 
tween the s and the o did not affect the value of the o. 

“B, f, p and m before diphthongs beginning with a broad 
vowel” do not “take an mw-sound.” Bdis, the genitive case of 
bds (death), is pronounced Bawsh, while the nominative is pro- 
nounced Bawss; while bais (unaccented a), which is a word for 
water, is pronounced bash; fdilte, greeting, is pronounced fall- 
cheh; pdistin, a little child, is pronounced paushcheen. Even 
maise, beauty, is pronounced masheh. It is only in words ac- 
tually beginning with m followed by the diphthong ao that we 


find the mw-sound, as maol, bald, which is pronounced mweel. 
There is no such diphthong in Irish as éo0. However, eo is 


always pronounced yo except in the word deoch, drink, which 
is pronounced juhh. The diphthong ao is not “ pronounced like 
a in James,” but like the English word we, as baas, folly, which 
is pronounced bweess. When the diphthong ao is preceded by 
c or g, the sound is formed, not by the lips, but by the throat. 
“In words beginning with ts, the s is silent,” as is also the t, 
for there are no Irish words beginning with ts. The Hebrew 
Tsade, as an initial, does not exist in Irish. In feminine words 
beginning with s, in the nominative case, and in masculines be- 
ginning with s, in the genitive case, where the initial s is imme- 
diately followed by a vowel, the s is silenced immediately after 
the article an, and the ancient ending of the definite article, t.— 
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an was anciently sant—is revived. Thus sidh, a fairy, but an-t- 
sidh, the fairy; saor, a carpenter, pronounced seer, but mac an-t- 
saair, the son of the carpenter, pronounced mac an teer. 

Outside of these few matters the letter of the learned Phila- 
delphia physician is very informing. 


Scranton, Pa. Joun H. Jorpan. 


A Revolution in Greek 
To the Editor of AMERICA :— 


Mr. W. T. Burns, in America for December 2, in his reply 
to Mr. A. G. Brickel’s thoughtful article on teaching Greek, has 
turned his guns on the moon. The real difficulty with these 
classicists seems to be a difference in purpose: Mr. Brickel, 
by eliminating a few non-essential difficulties, would invite 
the great mass of American students to participate in the 
culture to be derived from Greek; Mr. Burns would lead a 
comparatively few select souls apart into the Elysian fields. 
If the latter few are to make Greek a life-work, the ancient 
script may well be retained; but it is to the interest of the 
majority that the courses in our popularly-maintained schools 
should in general be adapted. Mr. Burns’ picture of the 
beginner turning with delight to his Greek characters, fascinat- 
edly fashioning from them his own cognomen, is interesting. 
But sad to say, after a half hour at that edifying pastime—like 
the child that, tiring of fondling its ginger-bread man, at last 
bites off his head—the average beginner puts aside his toy and 
would gladly be done with it forever. This novelty is like the 
powder that will sometimes help draw on the ill-fitting shoe, but 
is soon forgotten when the seams begin to rub. 

As to Mr. Brickel’s reminder of the self-evident fact that 
English script would give Greek a more familiar face, do away 


‘ with breathings, make clear the English derivatives and Latin 


cognates, Mr. Burns discreetly treats these recommendations 
en masse in rather a general way. His one approach to a 
serious argument is the unsubstantiated remark that the Greek 
script and the Greek language are one entity; to Mr. Brickel’s 
previous counter-contention that Homer was, to the best of 
modern knowledge, studied, sung and thoroughly appreciated 
long before it was enmeshed in that tangle-foot script, Mr. 
Burns makes no reply. There is no reason to think that had the 
Greeks used English script their literature would have suffered, 
and today we should stand horrified at any attempt to conceal 
its excellences from the mass of American students beneath a 
mysterious assortment of strange characters. Who will tell us 
that the word Philip, for instance, has a subtle beauty in Greek 
script that could not find lodging in Roman? In the matter of 
mathematics the Greeks themselves labored under almost in- 
conceivable burdens. Though we pity their misfortune, common 
sense has required that we improve upon their methods. The 
American mind has no sympathy with the sentiment that “ what- 
ever is, is right.” 

A script is merely the written expression of an alphabet, 
which, in turn, is but a system of arbitrary symbols representing 
sounds. The simpler and plainer these representations are, the 
less mental effort they consume through friction, and the more 
power they conserve for grasping thought and appreciating 
beauty. These considerations will count with all true educators 
who, though sympathizing with Mr. Burns’ indignation at a mis- 
guided attempt to keep the students’ minds on a permanent diet 
of self-digesting Bulgarian butter-milk, feel that the elimination 
of prejudicial, non-essential difficulties is not only permissible 
but obligatory, in the interests of the study and student alike. 
Let the few who are to make Greek an end in itself continue to 
ponder over the original script; but for the majority, to whom 
Greek is but a means to the end, let us have the English script, 
where honest efforts of average students may be expected to 
bring commensurate results. 


Florissant, Mo. Joun E. Coocan. 
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The Sisters and Catholic Institutions 


HE Jewish Federation of New York is publishing 

an interesting series of advertisements in the daily 
papers. This excellently organized body, which finances 
ninety-one charitable institutions, after announcing that 
an additional sum of $1,700,000 will be required this year, 
to meet the advanced cost of living, points out that since 
the dollar has lost half its purchasing power, the only 
hope of the institutions is that their friends “ will give 
twice as much as they used to give.” 

So much has been written of late, of the heavy burdens 
carried by all schools and charitable institutions, that the 
public has become somewhat hardened and unresponsive. 
This unfortunate circumstance makes the officers of these 
institutions face the year with sad misgivings. Perhaps 
our Catholic homes and schools, so averse, as a rule, to 
public appeals, will suffer more sorely than organizations 
which are not bound by the traditions of the religious 
communities. The Catholic school, like the Catholic hos- 
pital and home for the orphan, is the recipient of many 
a chance offering, but the truth seems to be that in very 
few dioceses is there an effective organization to care 
properly for these financial interests. It is easy to over- 
organize, but the danger for Cztholic homes and schools 
does not at present lie in that direction. We have many 
organizations, but not enough systematic organization. 
We reflect that the Lord will care for the orphan and for 
the afflicted, but forget that since God’s ordinary Provi- 
dence operates through natural means, He expects us 
to do our part. The great Catholic heroes of education 
and charity were Saints who neglected nothing that the 
improved methods of their day had to offer for the pro- 
motion and perfection of their work. In the spirit of 
St. Ignatius, they labored as if nothing depended on God, 
and left everything in His hands as if nothing depended 
on themselves. Therein lies the secret of all true “ effi- 
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ciency,” an excellent word which through misuse begins 
to connote checking-up rather than charity, and records 
rather than results. 

Organizations, such as the Catholic Charities Aid As- 
sociation, recently founded by the Archbishop of New 
York, will solve the question of the proper maintenance 
of the charitable institutions, but they do not directly 
benefit the school. When appropriations are doubled in 
all large American cities to meet the increased cost 
of the public schools, we cannot support our parish 
schools on the sums allotted ten years ago, when the 
schools were smaller and the dollar was larger. One 
urgent necessity today is a better salary for our teaching 
Sisters and Brothers. The children cannot reap the full 
benefit of their teaching, if these religious men and wom- 
en are forced to conduct private lessons after class-hours 
and on Saturdays, to pay the bare expenses of their self- 
denying lives ; and the communities cannot afford to give 
their younger members the specialized training which is 
now imperative, unless their income is greatly increased. 
That their salaries, always modest but today almost beg- 
garly, have not been advanced, is not the fault of the 
clergy. They likewise are trying to meet the expenses 
of their parishes on the church revenues and stipends of 
ten years ago. The problem is one that must be solved 
by our faithful Catholic people. 

A great step toward the solution will be taken, when 
every diocese has an organization which can present the 
case of the schools and of the institutions, and draw up a 
systematic plan for their adequate and permanent main- 
tenance. Our Catholic people are charitable. If the 
needs of our institutions are explained, they will respond, 
as they have ever responded, with a generosity born of 
the Catholic spirit which tells them that in helping the 
child and the afflicted, they are ministering to Christ 
Himself. 


Religion and the Schools 


EW YORK and its vicinity are fairly buzzing with 

gossip about a wave of crime, that is carrying on 
its peak mere children of both sexes. There is nothing 
very strange about that; in fact it was ever thus, at least 
since the disappearance of the old burghers who feared 
God and loved their neighbor. It is quite wonderful, 
however, that the average citizen, whose mental opera- 
tions are usually so keenly and cruelly analytical, is un- 
able to find a remedy for the condition which he de- 
plores. Or is it, that he actually knows the cure, but re- 
fuses to confess the knowledge? Perhaps. 

Be that as it may, his conversation turns on sex 
hygiene, civic righteousness and other such matters, as 
if they were both the proximate and remote norm of 
morality, instead of catch-phrases expressive of ideas 
that at best are nebulous and at worst the stock-in-trade 
of decadent naturalists who would reform the common- 
wealth by freer divorce for the rich and by surgical oper- 
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ations and more soap and water for the poor. God is 
nowhere in such economy and the public likes the affecta- 
tion or fashion or whatever the infamy is called. 

But once in a while a man raises his voice above the 
babble of pivoted tongues and speaks the mind of a Chris- 
tian who realizes that God is the only remedy for the 
evil that surrounds us. Last week a Brooklyn judge did 
this very thing and gave utterance to these splendid 
words: 

With religion taken from our schools the only true standards 
of correct living have been taken from the children in the years 
when the lesson of true morality can be instilled with lasting 
force. To me it seems an injustice to inflict punishment on a 
child for a breach of the law when he never has been given 
that religious guidance to which he is entitled. 


The judge is right, altogether right. We have had 
enough and indeed, too much of sex hygiene and other 
forms of tinned and rancid panaceas done up in natural- 
istic schools of sociology and given over to intrusive 
women for distribution in community centers and tene- 
ments. It is high time to give God a chance, for in Him 
we live and move and are, and without Him we are 
just animals, that is all. 


The Senate Proceeds to “Americanize” 


HE Kenyon * Americanization” bill was approved 

by thirty-six Senators on January 27. Ninety-six 
Senators are supposed to work at Washington, but on 
January 27, only fifty voted. Therefore, four more than 
one-third of the Senate started this monstrosity on its 
way to the House, where as all Americans fervently hope, 
it will meet an early and sudden death. 

Here is a bill which begins the destruction of the few 
rights not yet stolen from the States by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Its friends, particularly Dr. Claxton, Director 
of the Bureau of Education, openly proclaim it the justifi- 
cation of the Smith-Towner bill for the establishment of 
a politico-educational autocracy at Washington, and the 
first effective move toward the introduction of a dis- 
credited foreign policy among the American people. If 
the Smith-Towner bill becomes law, the control of the 
States over schools within their own jurisdiction, is gone 
forever. The bill transfers one of the most important 
rights of the State, a right which the framers of the Con- 
stitution deliberately withheld from the Federal Govern- 
ment, from the people most interested in the local schools, 
to a care-free politician and his faithful henchmen in 
Washington. The squid-like efforts of the Smith bill’s 
friends are futile. They cannot affect anyone who can 
read the strongest argument against the Smith bill, which 
is nothing but the Smith bill itself. No educator who 
also knows how bureaus grow and how petty officials 
and great officials usurp power in Washington, has the 
least doubt of what the outcome of the Smith bill will be. 
Nor have the friends of the bill, those, that is, who have 
reached the age of reason. 
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“This bill” said Senator Kenyon, speaking for his 
Americanization scheme, “ is an earnest and effective ef- 
fort to combat the bug of Bolshevism.” How? By 
teaching the Bolsheviki English, and for one year only, 
and for about half an hour a day. The English language 
is good for many purposes, but it cannot work miracles. 
Lenine would be Lenine could he talk like Burke and 
write like Shakespeare. Not even heroic doses of Lindley 
Murray and Gould Brown will turn bold bad Bolsheviki 
into good Americans. A man can curse and swear and 
plot in any language, and if he wishes to plot in America, 
the more English he knows the better. Emma Goldman’s 
English was by no means bad. The editor of the prison 
weekly at Sing Sing is not only a literateur of no mean 
ability, but so skilled in writing that his minor produc- 
tions have deceived many of our most able bank cashiers. 

In any case, not even the Senate, whatever be the’ 
opinion of the valiant thirty-six touching their power, 
can frame a law which will control the operations of the 
human mind. Food can be forced into reluctant hunger- 
strikers by mechanical devices, but if a militant anarchist 
refuses to study, there is no known way of forcing into 
his system a knowledge of the English tongue. There 
is something charmingly naive in the notion that literacy 
in English, or Dutch, or Polish or Zuni, is a sovereign 
specific against disorder and rebellion. Bitten by the 
Bolsheviki scare-bug, the country at large seems to have 
gone mad, but in proposing to convert the Bolsheviki by 
teaching them English, whether they will or no, Senator 
Kenyon has plumbed a depth of fatuity almost incredible. 


Our Minimum Wage Laws 


HE promotion of minimum wage legislation, strongly 

recommended by the American Bishops in their 
‘ Social Reconstruction ” program, is making rapid prog- 
ress in the United States. From a summary of facts 
upon this subject, published by the National Consumers’ 
League, we learn that since 1912 no fewer than fourteen 
States and the District of Columbia have placed such 
laws upon their statute books. They are almost universal 
in English-speaking countries outside of the United 
States. In the introduction of sound progressive social 
legislation America has been ultra-conservative. So, too, 
we have lagged far behind other countries in the practice 
of cooperation. It is probable, however, that once we 
have well begun, we shall consistently advance in this 
direction. 

The courts too have favorably interpreted our Con- 
stitution in regard to minimum wage legislation, with- 
out rigidly stressing the letter. The Oregon Minimum 
Wage Law was declared constitutional, April, 1917, by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. But this law, 
it must be remembered, applied to women and minors 
only. The constitutionality of the Minnesota law was 
upheld by the Supreme Court of Minnesota in December, 
1917; and the Washington statute was sustained, Septem- 
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ber, 1918, in the Supreme Court of Washington. A 
similar action was taken by the Supreme Court of 
Massachusetts. 

In the latter instance the 1918-1919 wage investiga- 
tions showed that in five industries under consideration 
a large percentage of the women still earned less than 
nine dollars weekly. In the canning factories this con- 
dition actually existed in the case of almost ninety per 
cent of the women workers, yet during the same period 
two Massachusetts wage boards had set twelve and a half 
dollars as the minimum on which a woman could live 
healthfully. This makes obvious the necessity of mini- 
mum wage legislation, which should not merely be recom- 
mendatory, as in Massachusetts and Nebraska, but 
compulsory. 

In this connection the National Consumers’ League 

‘points out that the best laws at present provide a perma- 
nent wage commission, with subordinate wage boards 
for separate trades and occupations. Capital, labor and 
the general public are all fairly represented on these 
boards, whose duty it is carefully to investigate the cost 
of living and to recommend minimum wage rates. If, 
after public hearings have been held, these recommenda- 
tions are found satisfactory they are accepted and 
promulgated as the minimum wage legislation. Such is 
the procedure actually followed in nine of our States and 
in the District of Columbia. A more simple and adequate 
method could hardly be suggested. The next logical step 
would be a thorough investigation and regulation, so far 
as possible, of interests and profits, that these may never 
rise above a reasonable maximum for the various indus- 
tries, allowing a proper reward for exceptional efficiency. 
So the rightful interests of employer, laborer and con- 
sumer could all be justly guarded. 


Nancy Hanks Lincoln 


HEN shiftless Tom Lincoln left his cabin on the 
Big South Fork of Nolin’s creek, he bade his wife 
make ready to set out with him for a new home, when 
he should return to fetch her. And Nancy Hanks Lincoln 
made all ready to cross over into the wild territory of 
Indiana, and then she went into the forest to pour out 
her anguish, for deep in the forest a little grave covered 
her last-born child. She took with her Abraham, her 
son, and his sister; and the boy never forgot her tears 
as she turned and gazed with longing, and turned again 
and at last went away forever. Like his mother, Abraham 
Lincoln early looked into the face of sorrow. 
Two years later that gentle lady, in whose heart was 
“ love like deep waters and brave desire,” sank before the 
hardships of a pioneer life, old at the age of thirty-four. 
But she did not go before she had done her work. Then 
the boy saw his father take his tools and fashion a rude 
box out of pine, and Nancy Hanks Lincoln was buried 
near the cabin where her motherless children wept. 
Again had he looked on sorrow, for the mother whom 
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he loved with a love almost worthy of her, had been laid 
away without discourse and without prayer ; even, so the 


boy must have thought, as a chance vagrant. So this 
little lad of ten set out for Kentucky, where he hoped to 
meet some itinerant preacher whom he could persuade to 
come back with him to give his mother the honor asso- 
ciated in his mind with burial. 

But she needed no such outward ceremony. “She 
gave us Lincoln, and never knew,” but the world knows 
it, and will not let her memory die. And the world knows 
better as the years roll on and in the hearts of many 
thoughts arise, that she truly gave him to us for she was 
truly a mother. No weaker title can do her honor. She 
cared for the body, which was flesh of her flesh, and she 
cared for his soul. If today, the world, weary of sham 
and pretense and political hypocrisy, can find in the 
thought of Abraham Lincoln the refreshment as of 
waters springing up in a thirsty land and the coolness 
of the shadow of a great rock in a burning desert, that 
refuge is due to a simple, almost unlettered, God-fearing 
woman, Nancy Hanks Lincoln. At her knee she taught 
him all that she had been able to gather in her poor life; 
poor, as a sophisticated age counts it, but most rich in 
mother-love. For she was a mother; only that. Only; 
but that is everything. 

“God give us men.” And God who best knows the 
weakness and the power of the race which He formed 
in His own image, knows how sore is the need. May 
He hasten the day by giving us mothers, women whose 
dearest thoughts after God, are of homes, whose homes 
are sanctuaries wherein with tenderness and love and 
foresight, clearest mirror of God in the heart of woman, 
they minister to little ones, and account their ministry 
of more worth and holiness than the chiefest works of 
man. In this day when minds turn to Abraham Lincoln, 
a witness who spared not but spent himself that freedom 
might live, let them rest in the thought of Nancy Hanks 
Lincoln. May the thought be a prayer that He in whose 
mighty hands are the destinies of peoples, may richly 
bless our beloved country with mothers whose joy is in 
their homes, whose most powerful contribution to all 
righteousness and progress is their loving care for the 
child. Else the nation perishes. 


Why the Catholic School? 


HAT men do not become saints suddenly and with- 

out effort, but that mature holiness is the result of 
long and repeated combats, is an old principle of asce- 
ticism. On the other hand it is a comfort to know that 
men do not suddenly form permanent habits of grave sin 
either, but in their course downward pass through a 
gradation which is step by step the direct antithesis of 
the saint’s ascent to holiness. Apropos of this fact Father 
Hull in a recent Examiner paper on “ Collapses in Adult 
Life” first gives a “ list of degeneracies ” which includes 
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extravagance, quarreling, scandal-mongering, drunken- 
ness, dishonesty, licentiousness and irreligion, and then 
describes as follows the way that habits of sin are 
formed : 


What are the forces and influences which in the ordinary 
entourage of life tend to bring about these different forms of 
degeneracy? They are: (1) The inherent proneness of human 
nature to follow the law of gravitation, and to slide gradually 
along the downward grade unless some counteracting or up- 
wardly-tending influence is brought to bear against the decline. 
(2) The lowering tendency of a worldly environment where a 
standard prevails which is lower than that to which our pupils 
have been educated. (3) This environment operates chiefly by 
the contagion of indifference; the absence of all care for re- 
ligion or morality. First, the idea that “ Religion does not mat- 
ter so long as a man leads a good life,” soon deadens the mind 
to the appreciation of faith and worship. Secondly, after religion 
has been discounted, comes the idea that in this world a man 
can hardly be expected to be altogether honest or truthful, if 
he wants to get on; or “ That human nature must have some 
fling, and people cannot be expected to be saints” and so on. 
Thirdly, the positive bad example of others which acts by con- 
tagion, and loosens the hold of moral principle, and dims and 
deadens the voice of conscience. It is extremely hard to keep 
up any connection with the unseen in a world which ignores the 
unseen, or to keep up an attachment to the right in a world 
which is indifferent to right. (4) Lastly, the numerous tempta- 
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tions or occasions of sin which come in the way; which, at first 
resisted, are at last yielded to on one occasion; and if this 
passes with impunity, are more easily yielded to a second time, 
and a third time, till a habit of ill-doing is formed. 


Now it is precisely because the Catholic Church, guided 
by the Holy Spirit and taught by centuries of experience, 
thoroughly realizes what a strong influence the lowering 
tendencies described above are sure to have on the vast 
majority of her children, that she insists so urgently that 
all Catholic boys and girls should be sent to Catholic 
schools. If so many even of those whose early years 
were passed under the best Catholic influences, fail never- 
theless in after-life to practise their religion consistently, 
who could reckon the number of defections from the 
Faith that would be recorded if we had no Catholic 
schools at all? Our evil inclinations are so strong, the 
false precepts of the world are so specious, and bad ex- 
ample is so contagious, that it is only by permeating with 
Catholic principles the hearts of the young from their 
tenderest years until the dawn of manhood and woman- 
hood, that a large population of believing, practising 
Catholics can be maintained. That is one reason why 
Catholics make such costly sacrifices to keep up in this 
country their admirable parish-school system. 


Literature 


A GREEK ROMANTICIST 


E all have anarchistic proclivities, as a little honest self- 

examination will convince us with no aid from an elab- 
orate psychology. In fact, we are all rebels to law, as the cate- 
chism teaches. But experience reveals likewise that impatience 
of restraint is coupled generally with a desire to see others held 
amenable to rule. Hence writers who are, or seem to be, rad- 
ical and reactionary, are greeted commonly with conflicting cries 
of applause and vituperation. Euripides was apparently an inno- 
vator in politics and religion as he certainly was in art. The 
chorus of hostile criticism led by Aristophanes in the poet’s own 
day has often been echoed since, while ardent champions have 
never been lacking in his defense. 

Euripides was born in the year 480, B. C., and, if the legend 
may be trusted, at Salamis on the day when the Greeks won 
their signal victory over the Persians. Whatever credit is to 
be given to the gibes of comic poets at his parents, these were 
able to give him a liberal education. The poet’s first play was 
produced when he was twenty-five, and thereafter he remained 
a dramatist. In a career of fifty years he won the first prize 
only five times, but his failure does not necessarily carry with 
it any disparagement of his dramatic genius or even of his pop- 
ularity. He left Athens in 409, B. C., for reasons we cannot 
ascertain. It is certain that he was the butt of lampooning poets, 
and it is alleged that his family life was unhappy. Gossip and 
suggestions unsupported by evidence are a fruitful source of 
conjecture, and “ every man may abound in his own sense.” At 
the Macedonian court. where he had been made welcome by 
King Archelaus, Euripides died at the age of seventy-four. 

Unlike his older rivals, Aeschylus and Sophocles, he took no 
part in the public life of his time. Men of ability and education 
were expected to assume a pari of the burdens of statesmen and 


soldiers in ancient days. As many years later at Rome Cicero 
felt that he must depreciate criticism of his literary pursuits, so 
in the Athens of Euripides aloofness from civic duties must 
have seemed little short of doubtful patriotism. But our poet 
chose the life of a recluse. His disapproval of politics and ad- 
miration of quiet middle-class folk is frankly expressed in the 
“ Supplices” and the “Iphigenia at Aulis.” A democracy that 
was degenerating into ochlocracy repelled him. At least his lit- 
erary industry need not be questioned, for ninety-two plays are 
attributed to him, and of these the best ancient critics received 
seventy-five as genuine. Of the nineteen extant dramas that 
are published under his name, one, the “ Rhesus,” is generally 
considered spurious. 

In judging a work of art the critic should keep in view the 
conditions of the age and the aim of the artist. What Jebb has 
said of a single instance may be extended to cover the poet's 
entire body of work. Aeschylus and Sophocles were exponents 
of a conception fundamentally the same and may therefore be 
compared. Euripides, as the interpreter of another conception, 
should be judged by other principles. A man may with Schlegel 
dislike French drama, but he should not in fairness condemn 
Racine or Corneille for writing as they did and not as Shake- 
speare wrote. A poet cannot well help belonging to his school, 
and even Shakespeare is disfigured by Elizabethan blemishes. In 
the case of Euripides the difficulty lies in the awkwardness of 
his position as an innovator. Attempts at compromise are apt 
to be fatal to the fame of a poet as of a politician. And yet 
there are times when only compromise is possible. The drama 
of Euripides while retaining the classic framework was in spirit 
romantic. Hence it seems more just to regard the poet as com- 
ing too late in his own era, or too early for another, than as 
being deficient in dramatic genius. 
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Greek tragedy in its origin was the union of the Ionian epic 
poetry with the Dorian dithyramb in a new poetic form. Hero- 
worship and the cult of Dionysus were the central idea for aud- 
itor and playwright alike. Aeschylus and Sophocles were con- 
sistent followers of tradition. Their heroes were broadly Hel- 
lenic in type and highly idealized, the paragons of popular wor- 
ship. From these poets the gods of Hellas were sure of rev- 
erence and unquestioning faith. 
an integral part of the play, recalling the religious birth of 
tragedy and insisting on familiar moral lessons. But Euripides 
saw that times were changing. Philosophic doubt was not con- 
fined to Anaxagoras and Socrates, but had its counterpart in a 
growing skepticism among more than professed thinkers. The 
legends about gods and heroes were no longer sacrosanct. 


Besides, the chorus remained 


It was with these conditions that Euripides had to deal. Time 
was not ripe for an utter break with the past, indeed many a 
century had to pass before the romantic spirit was to receive 
adequate expression in the drama of Calderon and Shake- 
speare. Yet Euripides was the forerunner of the Spanish priest 
and the English playwright. If we join in the boisterous mirth of 
Aristophanes over the tattered Telephus, what greeting have we 
for King Lear? Whether or not Sophocles ever said that 
Euripides painted men as they are, the saying is true. The poet 
essayed a new appeal to revive the waning interest of his con- 
temporaries in ancient heroes who were received but coldly. He 
put on the stage characters stamped with features markedly 
distinctive, men and women who were human like the specta- 
tors, not statuesque Hellenic types of a bygone age. Another 
device employed by Euripides was to thrill by the excitement 
of an ingeniously constructed plot- He was a master of the 
drama of intrigue, a style of play familiar to us in “ Othello.” 
Then, too, Attic legend figures conspicuously on his stage, and 
he skilfully addressed himself to national feeling in plays like 
“Ton” and “Hippolytus,” and even in the “ Supplices,” the 
“ Hercules Furens,” and the “ Heracleidae.” 


Some mention must be made of two makeshifts which have 
been censured by his critics, the prologue and the deus ex 
machina. Jebb, while admitting. that the former “is a slipshod 
and sometimes ludicrous expedient,” defends it on the ground 
that the audiences of Euripides were not so well versed in 
mythology as their fathers, hence the prologue was a useful 
means of imparting necessary information. But Euripides, after 
all, was only fifteen years younger than Sophocles, a poet who, 
as the same Jebb points out in his edition of the “Oedipus 
Tyrannus,” adapted the myth to suit his artistic design. Soph- 
ocles, however, like Shakespeare, could give a dramatic char- 
acter to his work at the outset, beginning with a scene full of 
life and introducing the information later when interest had been 
thoroughly aroused. The deus ex machina is a sorry device at 
best, and even when required by the plot, as in the “ Hippolytus ” 
and the “Bacchae” of Euripides or in the “ Philoctetes” of 
Sophocles, impresses one as undramatic, much like the conclusion 
of Shakespeare’s “The Winter’s Tale.” 

Euripides has attained an invidious distinction as a woman- 
hater. True, he declares, that “save her that bore him he hates 
all womankind,” and many passages might be cited from the 
plays which would hardly have pleased the romantic predeces- 
sors of Chaucer, and must be quoted with bated breath in our 
supposedly chivalrous days. But a dramatist is not necessarily 
uttering his own sentiments by the lips of his characters, then, 
too, the poet was quite as severe on the men as on the women 
of his time, and finally the Greek ideal of womanhood and the 
reality were very unlike the Christian. Certainly his skill in 
the delineation of women was remarkable, and it is enough to 
recall the “ Medea,” the “ Bacchae,” the “ Hippolytus,” and the 
“ Alcestis ” to be convinced of his knowledge of woman’s moods 
and enthusiasms, of her frailty and her nobility. 

The form of rationalism, or even atheism, which is supposed 
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to have shocked the contemporaries of Euripides can hardly be 
termed irreligious. If the truth were known, Aristophanes was 
probably as. much of an unbeliever as the man he attacked so 
savagely. Surely the tragic writer nowhere treats the gods as 
unceremoniously as does the author of the “Birds.” Political 
bias rather than piety was the motive that prompted denuncia- 
tions of Euripides’ heterodoxy. A modern reader can no more 
be offended by the poet’s skepticism than by that of his friend 
Socrates, nor more by his sophistical dialectic than by the trav- 
esties of logic that are so common in Platonic dialogues. 


When all is said it remains true that Euripides was a masterly 
playwright and a lofty poet. Popular in ancient times, mentioned 
with honor by Dante, he stood high in the esteem of poets as 
unlike as Racine and Goethe. The foremost critic of antiquity 
called him the “most tragic” of dramatists, and if pity and 
fear are the proper emotions of tragedy the poet who showed 
surpassing skill in rousing them deserves a place near the creator 
of Cordelia and Hermione. The lesser gifts of polished diction 
and epigrammatic point were the possession of Euripides in 
abundant measure. A sense of natural beauty rare in Greek 
literature is another bond that links him with modern romantic- 
ism. Both for the intrinsic merit of his plays and the historical 
interest that attaches to Euripides as the one who from the dying 
fires of classic drama lighted the torch of romantic tragedy, we 
may lay a wreath at the feet of him whom the grim Milton 
hailed as “sad Electra’s poet.” 

Tuomas A. Becker, S.J. 


THE SUMMONS 
To An Old Lay-Brother Dying in a Novitiate 


Farewell, brave old campaigner! The last fight 
Is fought and won. Lay down your honored arms! 
You need no longer heed the war’s alarms. 
Through life’s long twilight, darkening into night, 
Patient you waited in the barrack’s rest, 
Watching the young knights riding off to war, 
While others heard the call you waited for, 
To fight the last long battle in the West. 


Then came the summons you had longed for so; 
You felt with joy the shock upon your shield, 
And manfully returned the thrust and blow. 
And now the foe is fled, the tumults cease. 
You stand alone, the victor on the field: 
Turn now, and smiling greet the Prince of Peace. 
Stoney J. Smith, S.J. 


REVIEWS 
De Castitate et de Vitiis Contrariis Tractatus Doctrinalis et 
Moralis. ARTHURUS VERMEERSCH, S. I. Romea: Universitas 
Gregoriana. 


Compendium Theologiae Moralis. Editio Decima, Tertia 
post Codicem Correctior et Auctior. Tomus Primus. Tomus 
Secundus. Auctore P. JoANNe B. Ferreres, S. I.; Epitome 
Compendii Theologiae Moralis. Editio Altera. Auctore P. 
JoANNE B. Ferreres, S. I. Barcinone: Engenius Subirana. 
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Notprn, S. I. Editio Duodecima. New York: Frederick Pus- 
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Summarium Theologiae Moralis ad Recentem Codicem Iuris. 


Canonici Accommodatum, Editio Tertia. Auctore Antonio M. 


Arrecul, S. I. Bilbao: Elexpuru Hnos. 


All the above named treatises on moral theology, except the - 


first on the list, are so well known to the American ecclesiastical 
world, that it would be superfluous to speak of their excellence. 
Suffice it,.therefore, to say that they have been brought up to 
date, revised in the light of the New Code, and made practical 
for immediate use both in the seminary and the confessional. 
Father Noldin’s work retains the clarity of treatment and di- 
vision, the due subordination of erudition to principles, and the 
candid treatment of difficult subjects that have made it so popu- 
lar throughout the world and especially in the United States. 
Dr. Telch’s epitome, which has extracted the heart of Father 
Noldin’s three volumes, and has exhaustive indices, is very use- 
ful in connection with the larger work. Father Ferreres looms 
so large in the world of moral theology that it is safe to say that 
no discussion of disputed points is any longer possible without 
reckoning with his opinion. His two volumes are invaluable for 
understanding particular, and especially civil legislation in Spain, 
Portugal, the Philippines, and Latin America. The epitome, 
made by himself, gives in the briefest possible form the doc- 
trine of the complete work. 

Father Arregui’s “ Summarium” is perhaps not so well known 
as it deserves to be. Although no larger than the epitomes of 
Telch and Ferreres, it is fuller in treatment, the use of rice paper 
in its almost 700 pages making it possible to compress into a 
very small volume a great deal of matter. The typographical ar- 
rangement is excellent, the uniform treatment of different sub- 
jects under constantly recurring heads make it clear and easy 
both for study and reference, and the independence of judgment 
displayed throughout stamp it with the character of individuality. 
The fact that it is a complete treatise in very handy form should 
render it one of the most serviceable and popular of the treatises 
on moral theology. 

Father Vermeersch’s book “De Castitate,” is an invaluable 
contribution to the literature of one of the proverbially difficult 
matters of priestly direction. It ranks second to nothing that 

. has been written on the subject. _The name of its author, who 
is known wherever questions of canon law and moral theology 
are discussed, gives it an extrinsic authority which it is hard to 
overestimate; but the contents of the volume, even apart from 
the acknowledged position of the writer, are a sufficient recom- 
mendation in themselves. He covers the whole ground of the 
matter and provides a broad but sure basis for dealing with the 
virtue which is the fine flower of Christianity, and with the vice 
which has always been the bane of society and threatens at 
present to be its avenging scourge. 

The book has three parts. In the first are given certain an- 
thropological data drawn from modern science and medical 
teaching which are necessary for the correct solution of those 
questions that lie at the borderland of moral theology, medical 
practice and social service. In the second the author expounds 
the Church’s doctrine on the angelic virtue and its kindred ques- 
tions; and provides a treasury of principles for inculcating and 
fostering Catholic ideals of purity, and for refuting the modern 
propaganda of individual freedom and the pagan practices so 
much lauded today and unfortunately so widely disseminated. 
This, perhaps, is the most valuable portion of the book. In the 
third part there is a clear, brief resumé of the Church’s laws on 
the vices contrary to chastity. He thus gives a rational, en- 
lightened, broad-minded treatise which embraces all phases of the 
subject, enabling the priest to stand on certain scientific ground, 
and to perform his function not only of ministering to the aspir- 
ations and needs of the Catholic soul, but also of exercising wisely 
his office of passing judgment on right and wrong. 

J. .. FB. 
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The Last Four Months: How the War Was Won. By Mayjor- 
GENERAL Sir F. Maurice, K. C. M. G., C. B. With Maps. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 

Our War With Germany: A History. By JoHN SPENCER 
Bassett, Ph.D., LL.D. New York: Alfred A. Knoopf. 14.00 

How Marshal Foch became generalissimo of the Allies, how he 
out-maneuvered Ludendorff, how the English army recovered 
from its defeats in the spring, and how the entrance of America 
into the war brought the great conflict to a victorious end is 
told in the first of these volumes by the former director of 
Military Operations on the British General Staff. He gives the 
United States the credit for being “a most potent factor” in 
bringing about the “unity of command” which had so much to 
do with winning the war. During those critical days in March 
when the British and French armies were in such danger, the 
appointment of Foch to the supreme command filled officers and 
men with so much confidence that they were able to hold out 
still, though the English had lost in two months 70,000 prisoners 
and nearly 6,000 guns. Major-General Maurice repeatedly pays 
warm tributes to the fighting qualities of the American troops. 
Owing to their lack of training and experience no one expected 
that they would be able to force themselves triumphantly through 
the German lines. But they did. He writes: 


It was one thing to obliterate the St. Mihiel salient in 
thirty hours, to stop the German rush at the Marne, or even 
to drive the Germans from the Marne to the Vesle in 
cooperation with Allied troops. It was quite another matter 
to fight continuously on a front of some twenty miles for 
close on fifty days, through line after line of German 
trenches, in a battle which entailed the employment of nearly 
three-quarters of a million American troops. It was done 
because America placed the pick of her splendid manhood 
in the field, and that manhood went ahead at the job in 
front of it without counting the cost. By doing its job it 
gave us victory in 1918. 

“The Last Four Months” is an excellent account of just how 
the war was finally won, for the author is a military expert who 
has the art of making himself intelligible to the non-professional 
reader. 

Among the first in the field with the story of our share in the 
World War is the Professor of American History at Smith Col- 
lege. He is a Southerner who seems to have a great admiration 
for Mr. Wilson and has succeeded in persuading himself that the 
President has pursued a high consistent policy from 1914 to 
1920. The author’s account of the condition of the country prior 
to our entrance into the war is well done, the American troops’ 
achievements in France are enthusiastically described, but as 
Professor Bassett appears to be largely dependent on daily papers 
for his knowledge of what was happening at Washington, Lon- 
don and Paris in the councils of the mighty, his book is far 
from being the last word on our share in the war. Perhaps a 
hundred years from now some untrammeled archivist will be 
able to write a real history of “Our War With Germany.” 

W. D. 


Le Canada Apostolique. Par Henri Bourassa. 
Bibliothéque de l’Action Francaise. $0.60. 

Is Canada a nation? No one across the boundary line dreams 
of a negative answer. But the affirmation does not bear the 
same sense universally. One Canadian asserting it, asserts a 
Canada one in every respect, in language, in law, in custom, in 
education, in religion; and to attain that unity will, when it can, 
destroy rights that not only have existed since long before the 
beginnings of modern Canada, but also have been guaranteed 
again and again by the very authority whereby alone that Can- 
ada exists. There is another Canada no less devoted to the 
country, no less loyal to the Empire, which says: “ We are one 
and yet we are two. We are one politically; we are two so- 
cially.” You cannot undo facts. The French-Canadian will in 
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the future, as he has in the past, live in political harmony with 
the English-Canadian. He will cooperate in all just public pol- 
icy; but the social fact must remain sacred. The French-Cana- 
dians are a people with a people’s rights that are intangible. 
Thus only can there be a Canadian nation established in justice, 
not chained together by violence. 

One of the marks whence nationality can be deduced with 
certainty is action. A people acting as a nation, is a nation; and 
to act nationally means to treat with other nations on an equal 
footing, giving of one’s goods, and receiving of the others in 
exchange. No one understands this better than Mr. Bourassa, 
the champion of French-Canadian nationalism for many a year; 
and, as of all good things the Catholic Faith is the best, he shows 
us in this little book, the French-Canadians acting nationally 
with regard to it, coming out of their parishes, their towns, their 
cities, to carry by means of French-Canadian organizations, this 
Faith throughout the world. We all admit that the Canada 
which during the late war, put into the field and maintained an 
immense army, ceased to be a mere dependency and proved itself 
a nation: the Canada that has for nearly a hundred years put 
into the mission field and maintained a spiritual army is a na- 
tion, too. The persistent policy of crushing this activity by hos- 
tile legislation of every kind is an admission of the fact. 


H. W. 





Reynard the Fox, or the Ghost Heath Run. By JoHN MAse- 
FIELD. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.60. 

In some 3,000 lines of verse, the fertile pen of Mr. Masefield 
has given us an absorbing story of a fox-hunt. Simple vividness 
is the outstanding quality of the narrative that lilts along in 
tetrameter couplets. The interest of the reader lags no more 
than does the speed and urgency of horse and hound, and while 
we follow along with the jolly red-coats over field and fence 
and brook and brier, taking the streams and the splash as well, 
we almost feel when 


The quarter mile to the Wan Brook’s brink 
Was raced as quick as a man can think, 


as Reynard 


felt that the pace was telling, 
His body and lungs seemed all grown old, 
His legs less certain, his heart less bold. 

Nor does Mr. Masefield delight the less by his strength of de- 
scription and power of simile. One will not soon forget the 
preparations and those who came for the meet at “ The Cock 
and Pye,” among them the parson whose talk was 


_ of our privilege as dust 

To box a lively bout with lust 

Ere going to heaven to rejoice, 
or the soldier “tough as a hide-rope twisted hard” whose 
“speech was blacksmith-sparkled and pithy,” or Cothill of the 
Sleins who “ looked to men like young delight” and who 


loved to hurry like a swallow 
For miles on miles of short-grassed sweet 
Blue-harebelled downs where dewy feet 
Of pure winds hurry ceaselessly, 


or the speed of Reynard himself when 


Like a rocket shot to a ship ashore 

The lean red bolt of his body tore, 

Like a ripple of wind running swift on grass, 

Like a shadow on wheat when a cloud blows past, 

Like a hound for stay, like a stag for swift, 

With his shadow beside like spinning drift. 
The author commands a large vocabulary, larger, no doubt, than 
most of his readers will be familar with, for some terms are of 
rare use and of local coloring. But this apart, “The Ghost 
Heath Run” is like the parson it describes, “ well-knit, well- 
made, well-colored, eager.” H. A. M. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


“High Benton” (Appleton, $1.50), by William Heyliger, 
is the story of a boy who had the idea that to go through high- 
school was a waste of time for any one who could “get a job” 
at five dollars a week. Just how High at last solved the prob- . 
lem, makes one of the very best stories written for boys within 
the last decade. It is probable that the high-school population 
would show an abnormal increase next September, if High’s 
solution could be read by every eighth-grade boy in the country. 
Mr. Heyliger has written what is really a notable tract on the 
value of education, and more, has succeeded remarkably well in 
writing a story which will help the boy as well as interest him. 
Every school library, grammar school and high school, should 
forthwith introduce “High Benton” to its youthful clientele. 
——‘“ Willie Frank of Stedley” (Kenedy, $1.00) is M. De L. 
Kennedy’s well-told story for Catholic little folks who would 
like to learn how “The Heir of Thorn House” was lost and 
found.——Father Spalding’s new book for children is called 
“Held in the Everglades” (Benziger, $1.25) and tells what in- 
teresting adventures an orphan boy from Brooklyn had in the 
Florida swamps.——“ The Cockpit of Santiago Key” (Boni & 
Liveright, $1.50), by David S. Greenberg, is a good story about 
Felipe and Dolores, Porta Rican children who learn the evil of 
gambling, pass safely through a hurricane, and go to the United 
States for an education. 





“G. A. Birmingham,” the Protestant canon whose main oc- 
cupation is writing novels that profess to interpret Irish life to- 
day, dedicates “ Up, the Rebels!” (Doran, $1.60) his latest book, 
“To any friends I have left in Ireland after the publication of 
book.” They will probably be few for the author satirizes al- 
most every class and profession introduced into the story; the 
Castle Government, the Catholic clergy, the hunting nobility and 
especially the Sinn Feiners. Given a Lord Lieutenant’s comely 
daughter who supports the cause of the new Republic and leads 
the revolution in a village, and given a Sinn Fein secretary of 
the Castle who passes on to her friends copies of the govern- 
ment’s correspondence, and no lack of absurdities of course will 
follow. The book seems to be a shrewd piece of anti-Sinn 
Fein propaganda. The author tries to make Ireland’s just battle 
for self-determination appear ridiculous, but the millions of 
Catholic Irishmen who are now the victims of British Prus- 
sianism will probably miss the point of Canon Hannay’s merry 
jests. No doubt the doings of the Yankee rebels of ’76 were at 
first highly diverting to some of the author’s ancestors. But 
the Americans laughed last, as the British retired from Yorktown. 
——“ The Judgment of Peace” (Boni & Liveright. $1.75) is a 
new anti-war novel by Andreas Latzko, the Austrian pacifist 
which Ludwig Lewisohn has capably translated from the Ger- 
man. The book’s central figure is George Gadsky, a renowned 
pianist who volunteers as a private in the ranks. The soul-seering 
outrages he endures at the hands of brutal officers, the long 
arguments he has with his friends about the horrors of war 
and the cruelty of military government fill the book’s pages. 
Gadsky is wounded in battle and then takes his own life-—— 
“The Boardwalk” (Harcourt, Brace & Howe. $1.60) by 
Margaret Widdemer, is a cheap book in everything but the price, 
and a grievous disappointment to the many admirers of the 
author’s charming verse. 





Mrs. Hester Travers Smith, the daughter of the late Profes- 
sor Edward Dowden of Dublin, in a recent “spook-book” 
called “Voices from the Void” (Dutton, $2.00), tells us that 
she has four familiar spirits who talk with her from the ouija- 
board. One is Peter Rooney, who “ stated that he was an Amer- 
ican Irishman,” that on a certain date had “thrown himself 
under a tram-car in Boston and had been killed,” though “the 
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Chief of Police of that city found Peter Rooney’s tale an entire 
fabrication.” The second “control” was “Eyen,” an Egyptian 
priest of Isis, under Rameses II, her third was “ Astor,” the 
“guide” of “Miss C.,” and her fourth was “ Shamar,” a Hin- 
doo woman. Commenting on the fact that a man who assisted 
at one of Mrs. Smith’s seances had committed suicide and that 
she herself was at the same time “conscious of abnormal de- 
pression,” the author remarks: 


This was, I presume, a clear case of attempted obsession, 
first of Mr. X., then of me; it seemed quite clear that some 
external entity of a most dangerous kind was present at 
these sittings; it illustrates one of the greatest dangers con- 
nected with psychic work. 

Yet this pernicious book is designed to popularize the use 
of the ouija-board. Satan seems to have a pliant agent in the 


author. 





One of the selections in Louis Untermeyer’s “ Modern Amer- 
ican Poetry” (Harcourt, Brace & Howe, $1.40) is this sonnet 
by Anna Hempstead Branch entitled “ While Loveliness Goes 
By”: 

Sometimes when all the world seems grey and dun, 
And nothing beautiful, a voice will cry, 

“Look out, look out! Angels are drawing nigh!” 
Then my slow burdens leave me one by one, 

And swiftly does my heart arise and run 

Even like a child while loveliness goes by— 

And common folk seem children of the sky, 

And common things seem shapéd of the sun. 

Oh, pitiful! that I who love them, must 

So soon perceive their shining garments fade! 
And slowly, slowly, from my eyes of trust! 

Their flaming banners sink into a shade! 

While this earth’s sunshine seems the golden dust 
Slow settling from that radiant cavalcade. 





The January Month, though late in reaching us, is a very read- 
able number. The opening article is Father Lucas’s examina- 
tion of “ The Mischief of Usurped Authority” by latitudinarian 
and by Ritualistic ministers, Father Sidney Smith proves “The 
Virgin Birth” from Holy Writ, Father J. B. Ryan, O.S.B., 
pleads for a text-book of English history, “To Reconstruct the 
Past” properly for Catholic boys and girls, and Father Thurs- 
ton’s series on “ Some Physical Phenomena of Mysticism” now 
takes up “The Odor of Sanctity.” Father Keating in his 
“Topics of the Month” finds “ The Root of America’s Distrust” 
concerning the League of Nations to be the condition of Ire- 
land. He writes: 


President Wilson, whatever his actual policy, did actually 
state a cardinal American principle when he said: “ What 
we seek is the reign of law based upon the consent of the 
governed and sustained by the organized opinion of man- 
kind.” That object of pursuit has clearly not been attained 
in Ireland. That country is obviously ruled, as its Hierarchy 
recently declared, by constraint and not by consent, and no 
serious attempt is being made to substitute the democratic 
for the imperialistic principle. To satisfy the new mentality 
born of the war, and, indeed, to satisfy the age-long princi- 
ples of all just government, it must be shown that this rule 
of a people by external force is for that people’s real good. 
The old title of right gained and maintained by conquest is 
now recognized, outside the columns of the Morning Post, 
as a relic of barbarism. The plea of greater security as 
justifying the domination of one civilized people over an- 
other, we ourselves should be the first to denounce, if a 
victorious Germany had used it to make good its retention 
of Belgium. What is called the Ulster difficulty mainly 
arises, as Sir Edward Carson confesses, from religion; that 
is, is due to what Catholics must regard as a groundless and 
irrational fear of Catholic persecution. It will be seen that 
the justification we have postulated is a task demanding 
from the pleader in an uncommon degree the qualities of 
sincerity, fairness, constitutional knowledge and _ historical 
accuracy, and yet, until it is attempted with success, Amer- 
ica will remain suspicious and estranged, the cause of jus- 
tice for which so much has been sacrificed will be grievously 
injured, and the civilized world will be deprived of the bless- 
ings of a stable peace. 
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EDUCATION 
The Injustice and Futility of Vocational Training 


OST people, when they see that something should be done 

look around for some one else to do it. In these days of 
advanced Socialism, all the work is handed over to the State. In 
this way the practical citizen relieves his own conscience, and 
reserves to himself the dear privilege of finding fault with any 
solution which the Government may offer. So it is with voca- 
tionalism. Trades must be learned; therefore, let the State 
teach them, or, best of all, let the schools do it. The great 
American people have so much regard for the sacred name of 
education, that under its disguise the wildest schemes may be 
inaugurated and the most extravagant sums may be wasted. 
Educational “graft” is perhaps the most excessive and most 
respectable “graft” on earth. There are office-holders, running 
up to the thousands, with five salaries, some of them, professing 
some high-priced specialty, or inspecting inspectors, or supervis- 
ing the supervision of supervisors, and all these are fattening on 
the money of the people, while the hard-worked teachers are 
not properly paid. 


ExTRAVAGANT Cost AND UPKEEP 


OWHERE is this extravagance more evident than in voca- 

tional training. The equipment for trades is immense. The 
average cost in the United States for teaching the five branches, 
commonly found in high schools, English, Latin, French, history, 
mathematics, amounted, three years ago, to $43.49 per pupil and 
the equipment-cost per pupil was $7.66; while for five branches 
of physics, chemistry, manual training, commercial and agricul- 
ture, the teaching-cost was $66.62 and the equipment-cost was 
$71.12. The average annual increase per pupil was for the first 
five, ten cents, and for the second five, one dollar and eighty 
cents, or eighteen times as much. (“Reorganization of English 
in Secondary Schools, Federal Bulletin, 1917, No. 2. p. 152). 
In Massachusetts, it costs $39.35 to educate each pupil for a 
year in the elementary schools, and it costs $88 for each high- 
school student; whereas each boy in the trade schools costs 
$316, and each girl $340 a year, and in the agricultural schools, 
the State pays $179,970 to educate 253 pupils. That is $711 a 
year for each, or about eighteen times the cost of an elementary 
pupil. 

The position of teachers in these schools is a sinecure. While 
our elementary-school teachers are swamped with large numbers, 
the trade schools have few for each, and from the nature of 
things will always have few. An elementary teacher in Chicago 
had eighty Russian Jews to teach in an elementary class. In 
Massachusetts trade-schools, there is one teacher for every nine 
boys, and one for every six girls. The agricultural schools 
average seven pupils to a teacher. In Worcester, there is one 
teacher for every four girls. At the same time, the high-school 
teachers of Massachusetts have each twenty pupils, and the 
elementary teacher each thirty-one pupils. In the crowded por- 
tions of the cities, no doubt the conditons of Chicago are 
duplicated. 


Unjust To TAx-PAYERS AND THE TRADES 


T is surely unjust to the large body of our citizens to pay 

these extravagant sums for a privileged few, when the larger 
part of our school population is neglected. If “Americaniza- 
tion” has any meaning, it must at least give the essentials of 
education to all, before it permits a small minority in trade- 
schools to profit at the expense of: the ignorance and neglect 
of the vast majority. It is estimated by the Government that 
more than ninety per cent of our children never reach the high- 
school grade. More teachers at better pay are required for these 
elementary pupils. More careful teaching is required than ever 
before because now a large portion of pupils and of their parents 
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are unable to speak English. Is this a time to indulge in experi- 
ments; is this a time to indulge in the extravagant expenses of 
trade-teaching when ninety per cent of our youth are not re- 
ceiving an absolutely necessary education in essentials? Surely 
trade schools are unjust to the elementary schools. 

Trade schools are unjust to the trades. On what principle, or 
lack of principle, are trades chosen to be taught? The principal 
of the Vocational School for Boys in New York City says 
proudly, “There are now thirty-three trade subjects taught, 
and of that number nine have been added in the last three years”. 
Why thirty-three? Why not 3,000? Massachusetts has more 
than 393 manufacturing trades listed in the Census of Manufac- 
tures for 1914, and if we add to that number the trades which 
use and distribute manufactures, who will tell us the complete 
number? Yet in the Massachusetts trade-schools there are 
hardly two dozen trades taught. Worcester teaches about twelve 
trades, and does not even teach its most important trades. Sup- 
posing that these few trades are well learned, which may be 
doubted, why should the public be forced to supply apprentices 
for a few trades, at a heavy expense, to the detriment of the 
common good? The vocational schools are unjust to the trades 
not taught in them. 

The Manhattan Trade School for Girls has a monthly array 
of subjects. “Among those taught now”, says an admirer in 
Vocational Summary, October 1919, “as major subjects, always 
carrying with them the related subjects, are dressmaking, mil- 
linery, lamp-shade making, electric power machine operating on 
clothing, embroidery and straw; pasting-trades including sample- 
mounting, novelty-case making, French-edge making, beading, 
laundry work, cafeteria work, manicuring and shampooing”. 
This would seem to be the climax or anticlimax of absurdity. 
Yet it is admired “because the last two enable the girls to care 
for themselves properly”. And after all, why not? If the 
schools are to teach trades there is more sense in giving a course 
in manicuring and shampooing, which will be required by all, 
through life, rather than other particular industries which are 
useful to a few for a short time. Should not the absurd un- 
fairness of making the people pay for beauty-shops and barber- 
shops and haberdashery and millinery, be evident? 


CATCHING UP WItH THE PROCESSION 


HE futility of the vocational work is equally evident from 

the same article. The writer says, “Conditions in industry 
change very rapidly, because of the change in style, and lines 
which are good one year are out of date next season.” The 
conclusion would appear to be: therefore do not try to teach 
in school what will be antiquated before the pupils leave. But, 
strange as it may seem, an opposite conclusion is drawn. Keep 
on changing in school; throw out the materials and machines, 
and bring in new ones even though you know that they will not 
last a season. 

Consider the revolution effected in trades and industries by 
electricity, by the gasoline-engine, by the typewriter, by the auto- 
mobile, by the linotype machine. A trade school of twenty years 
ago would be a collection of fossils today. There is not a month 
or week in which every live trade does not introduce some change 
and improvement, and by the time that invention could be ex- 
plained and put into school it would be obsolete. It is a 
great blessing that America keeps out of a rut in trades. 
America has a large scrap-heap, but its size is the measure of 
America’s progress in industry. Put America into a rut, stereo- 
type its industries by schooling and you would, if it were pos- 
sible, stagnate the trades. The trade school will not do that. 


They will buy new machines, new models, new modes of coiffure, 
new sets for manicuring, new shampoo soap, new vanity cases, 
and go on throwing away money in futile pursuit of the 
changeable. 
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THE OLp EpucATION AND THE NEW 


HE old theory of education was the only true one. To strive 

to adjust students to the changing multiplicity of life is im- 
possible and leads to absurdity and injustice. Education in the 
past never attempted that. It did attempt to improve the individ- 
ual, it kept open as long as possible for the individual every road 
to trade, to industry, to profession, to technical work. If the in- 
dividual was incompetent through intellectual deficiency of 
through laziness or waywardness, he could be specialized inte 
a trade in an educational sanatorium. But for the others, they 
were trained in mental operations which fitted them, not only for 
the labor of life but also for the leisure of life. By that educa- 
tion America has prospered. Minds were made flexible, ver- 
satile and adaptable, not stiffened into stereotyped specialties. By 
that education trades and industries prospered, because one man 
of brains is better for a trade and industry than a thousand ma- 
chines. A live wire is better than an electric hand-iron. The 
education of all times produced live wires; the vocational trade- 
schools produce hand-irons, which are of the model of 1900 
when delivered. F. P. Donne tty, S.J. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Vocational Work in Institutions 


6 ese life of the orphan boy after leaving the care of the 
institution which sheltered him in childhood, is what he 
himself makes it. It is difficult to accomplish much in after- 
care, owing to lack of funds and to the lack of volunteer serv- 
ice. The Catholic homes for the orphan, under the care of 
Sisters, do wonderfully well during the childhood periods in 
housing, clothing and educating, but many of them are helpless, 
in doing much to guide the boy, when he leaves the home and 
undertakes employment. 

In many cases directors are able to secure employment for 
the boys, but after this are unable to aid him greatly in shaping 
his career. He is therefore left to his own initiative, 1f he hap- 
pens to be a “ full” orphan. Frequently, however, he has a home 
to return to, if perchance one of his parents is, living, or if some 
relative is willing to receive him. In this case he is fortunate; 
and if he comes in contact with people who will give thought to 
his future welfare, he will be helped during this critical period 
of his life to bring out his best qualities. Sometimes this in- 
fluence does not seem necessary. The boy may have the ele- 
ments of success in him, and develop his own career by the 
combination of certain qualities inherited from good parents. 
lt is not uncommon to find occasionally a flower growing in a 
pile of rubbish, and if a boy has the inherent qualities of suc- 
cess in him he will rise to the heights through his own effort 
no matter what handicap he may have to overcome. But this 
is the exception and it is to the many who have not been blessed 
with these qualities that this paper refers. 


Tue “Easy” Jos 


| ha obtaining work for boys who have reached the age for dis- 
charge, every effort is exercised to secure employment suit- 
able for them, but the places secured are not always of such 
character as to insure a training in preparation for a life’s work. 
The general trend among boys in this country is to obtain 
employment whereby they can wear a clean collar and keep 
clean hands. Trades do not appeal to them. 

In an attempt to start vocational training an effort was made 
to form a class in brick-masonry work, owing to a somewhat 
favorable condition existing in a certain asylum which housed 
over 1000 boys. Out of this number about 150 were assembled, 
and in response to the remark that boys who would like to learn 
brick-laying should hold up their hands only one hand was 
raised. This boy was questioned as to why he wanted to learn 
the trade, and he answered “ Because my father was a brick- 
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layer.” Then the principal asked “ How many boys would like 
to be stenographers?” The result was that 149 hands went up, 
indicating that with one exception the lads aspired to “ easy 
jobs.” Such is American prejudice. Those who come in per- 
sonal contact with large manufacturing concerns and with the 
employer, know that the skilled men, tool makers, machinists and 
similar mechanics, are usually of foreign birth. 


SUGGESTED COURSES 


yew: orphan should be given a chance to take up the various 
trades. At least an attempt could wisely be made to estab- 
lish some plan whereby the lad, after finishing his schooling 
and when about to be discharged from the home, could be given 
an opportunity to learn a trade. Such a plan is quite feasible. 
It would require, first of all, a suitable trade school, superin- 
tended by a competent official who would select trained me- 
chanics capable of imparting their knowledge to the pupils. These 
trades could embrace the following: 


Building Trades 


Masonry Electricity 
Carpentry Tinsmithing 
Plumbing Roofing 
Steam heating 
Manufacturing 
Machine work Pattern making 
Tool making Shoemaking 
Blacksmithing 
Miscellaneous 


Drafting Chemistry 


It would be possible after a time to manufacture in the va- 
rious shops articles that would find a ready sale. The proceeds 
would help somewhat in the maintenance of the school, but 
would be better used for a small weekly compensation to the 
student to be given to him when he has completed his course. 

A plan of this kind would require rather a large initial aut- 
lay, and this, probably, is the only argument that can be urged 
seriously against it. But it would be the truest economy in the 
end. Not all the boys in our homes would be best served by 
vocational work, but for very many of them, a thorough train- 
ng in a reputable trade answers the difficult question “ What 
is to become of him after he leaves the home?” 

W. J. Grinven, Major, U. S. A. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 

Catholic Schools 
National Contest 
HE National Catholic Welfare Council calls the attention of 
all principals, teachers and pupils, girls and boys, in our 
parochial and high schools, to a national essay contest announced 
by the War Department. Colleges and universities are excluded 
from entry. The subject already assigned is: “ What are the 
benefits of an enlistment in the United States Army.” The essays 
are to be written in the classrooms on Friday, February 20, 
1920. Notes may be used by the pupils if they so desire. No 
essay is to be more than 400 words in length. Pen, ink or pencil 
may be used, but only one side of the paper is written upon. 
The essays are to be judged strictly upon “a basis of originality, 
expression and sincerity.” In each school a board of three 
teachers will pass upon the compositions. ‘The best papers are 
then to be submitted, not later than February 27, to the U. S. 
Army District Recruiting Officers for the district in which the 
school is located. Each of these officers will then forward to 
Washington the best essay written in his district. The fifty-six 
prize essays thus selected will finally be passed upon by a 
national board composed of Secretary of War Newton D. Baker, 
General John J. Pershing and General Peyton C. March, Chief 
of Staff, U. S. Army. The three essays judged worthy of 
prizes will be announced April 19, 1920. The three winners, ac- 


in 
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companied by parent or guardian and the District Recruiting 
Officer, will come to Washington to receive the prizes, on May 5, 
from the hands of the Secretary of War. They are to be enter- 
tained as the guests of the Come-Back, published in the interest 
of the patients at the Walter Reed Army General Hospital, D. C., 
which will also provide the prizes for the national winners. The 
three prizes will be medals, respectively of gold, silver and 
bronze. The schools which the winners represent will receive 
silver loving cups. 


What a Parish 
Can Do 
S an illustration of what in a simple and unostentatious way 
« can be done by any parish in the mission cause, the editor 
of the Annals of the Propagation of the Faith refers to an in- 
vitation extended to him to attend a Christmas sale. It took place 
in a parish of the Brooklyn diocese, on December 3, the feast of 
St. Francis Xavier, patron of the mission cause. Thanks mainly 
to the efforts of an energetic lady, but with the consent and 
patronage of the pastor, a Xaverian Mission Circle had been 
formed. Within eighteen months after its organization the 
newly founded circle had paid off a $500.00 mortage for a 
heavily burdened priest in the South, had adopted eight aban- 
doned children of the Chinese missions, had sent 1,000 Mass 
intentions, was supporting seven catechists in Africa, India and 
China, was educating a Chinese seminarian, had give 150 vol- 
umes to the parochial library of a bigoted section in the South, 
and was able then to place upon exhibition a number of sacred 
vessels that were to be forwarded as gifts to poor priests. “ And 
did all these activities not interfere with your parochial work?” 
Mgr. Freri asked the pastor. “ Not in the least,” was the answer. 
“My collections have never been larger.” Even Protestantism 
finds that home-collections are in direct proportion to the mis- 
sion gifts. 


French Victory 
Fund 
VICTORY FUND leaflet, carrying the signature of the wife 
of the great Marshal Foch, recently reached us with the 
request to make known its plan and purpose. A number of 
societies have sprung up in France to bring assistance in various 
ways to the widows and orphans of the war. The latest organ- 
ization is intended to supplement all these by securing a special 
fund wherewith to afford medical assistance to the widows and 
orphans of French officers who either perished in the war, or 
else died of the effects of their wounds or maladies contracted 
in their country’s service, provided their death took place within 
a year after the closure of hostilities. Sufficient and proper hos- 
pital attention cannot now be given to those who were dearest 
to these brave men in life. Hence the purpose is not merely to 
save their widows from humiliation, but also to safeguard the 
future of the race in preserving for the nation the children of 
the officers who so bravely led their country’s armies. The 
society consists of membres sociétaires, who contribute at least 
the sum of 250 francs in one donation, and of honorary members. 
Donations can be sent directly to Madame la Maréchale Foch, 
52 Avenue de Saxe XV, Paris, France. 





Why Publishing 
Costs More 

66 B UYERS of printing,” says a little explanatory circular 
issued by a Baltimore printing company for the enlighten- 

ment of its patrons, “are often unable to understand the reason 
for increased cost of printing.” It then indicates the average 
increases of price in the principal items that enter into the cost 
of a piece of printed matter: labor 150 per cent, equipment 100 
per cent, paper 150 per cent, ink 80 per cent, engravings 90 per 
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cent, electrotypes 100 per cent, bindery material 210 per cent. 
Summing up this “ very conservative statement” the average in- 
crease for all the items is found to be 119 per cent. These fig- 
ures, to which others of a similar nature might be added, will 
serve also to make plain the increased cost of publication. It 
is always the same sad story which a banking expert briefly ex- 
pressed in saying: “ The dollar is now worth fifty cents.” The 
same doleful idea has been turned into verse in the Columbian 
Record to the tune of an old-time song: “The poor little dollar, 
the cheap little dollar, the fifty-cent dollar, I hold in my hand.” 


In the Service of the 
Lady Publicity 

N a recent number of Collier’s John B. Kennedy, whose tran- 
quil occupation it was during the past months to gain pub- 
licity for the K. of C., sings a dithyramb to his profession with 
almost the enthusiasm with which St. Francis praises his Lady 
Poverty. But the Lady Publicity is of a very different type. 
And yet there is some resemblance, for St. Francis too knew 
how to make propaganda for a good cause when a thousand 
agencies were then as now gaining followers for the worst of 
excesses. But coming to the heart of his subject Mr. Kennedy 

has this information to give us of his well-learned trade: 


The man on the outside of the great publishing game is 
as much surprised when he gets his first close-up of its com- 
plexities as the person who looks through a microscope for 
the first time. He finds what was apparently a simple organ- 
ism to be a little universe in itself. Into this baffling maze 
of news making and journal manufacturing the publicity 
agent must insert himself to get results. He has to face 
the hottest competition. The editors guard jealously the 
space at their disposal. They are in a continuous state of 
war with their own advertising managers. What must be 
their attitude toward the intruder whose sole object is to get 
space without paying for it? 

The publicity agent must give the editors snappy stuff, 
stuff with a punch, stuff that has all the indefinable qualities 
of a good short story. Your exemplary charitable person 
who undertakes to do publicity work for a hospital drive, 
who presents the facts of the case with, of course, the names 
of the persons interested, to his local editors, and then finds 
the stuff ruthlessly boiled down to a paragraph, the appeal 
being subordinated in importance to the appealers, is torn 
with emotion and filled with hard feelings against the 
editors. Better for him to beg or bribe an anemic working 
girl to faint at the feet of the mayor of the town and be 
rescued in the nick of time by internes from the hospital he 
is attempting to boost. Theatrical? That is the highest 
compliment you can pay to effective publicity. 


Propaganda too often consists of misrepresentation. But there 
is also a propaganda of truth, which though not “ theatrical,” 
must be carried on with that effectiveness which deep sincerity 
linked with energy and fearlessness of public criticism neces- 
sarily gives. In this sense “St. Paul himself can be quite re- 
spectfully termed the premier publicity agent of Christianity.” 


Physical Examinations for 
Working Children 

COMMITTEE of specialists has recently been appointed 

4 by the Children’s Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor to provide standards of normal development by which 
it can be determined whether a child is physically fit for the 
employment upon which it is about to enter. Children who be- 
gin work between the ages of fourteen and eighteen, and in 
many instances as early as at the age of twelve or even younger, 
are obviously to be classed among those of least resistance in the 
community. They are, in general, the children of the poor and 
therefore not infrequently ill-nourished, under-sized and anemic. 
Hence they are peculiarly liable, during these maturing years, to 
injuries from over-strain or industrial mishaps. A great deal 
of the work in which children are engaged, the Bureau holds, 
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is totally unfit for them. It often involves too much sitting, or 
too much standing, the exercise of one set of muscles at the ex- 
pense of the other, or the carrying of weights beyond the child’s 
streugth. Foreign investigations indicate that the sickness-rate 
of juvenile laborers is alarming. It shows itself particularly dur- 
ing the second year of working life, when the injurious effects 
of undue labor upon the undeveloped bodies often make them- 


selves painfully felt. The “ physical minimum” demanded by the 
Children’s Bureau conferences is that: “A child shall not be 
allowed to go to work until he has had a physical examination 
by a public-school physician or other medical officer especially 
appointed for that purpose by the agency charged with the en- 
forcement of the law, and has been found to be of normal de- 
velopment for a child of his age, and physically fit for the work 
at which he is to be employed.” It provides also that there shall 
be an annual physical examination of all working children who 
are under eighteen years of age. 


Latest Evidence Regarding 
Pasteur’s Catholicity 

UCH has been written of late in the Catholic press con- 

cerning the religion of the great French scientist, Pasteur. 

That he was a Catholic, in name at least, is admitted by all. But 

was he a Catholic who faithfully practised his religion, one who 

can be pointed to as a true light and glory of the Catholic 

Church? We reprint from the Pittsburgh Observer the latest 

contribution to this question. It appears in the shape of a letter 

from the Right Rev. Mgr. Joseph Guillot, of St. Paul, Minn., 
who says: 

Some three years ago a letter was published from Detroit, 
and made the rounds of the press of the country, in which it 
was stated that Catholics had no claims on Pasteur, one of 
the greatest men of the last century, that his religion was 


mere Deism, and that he never was a practical member of 
Holy Church. At the time I sought authentic information in 


the matter. It is only of late, owing no doubt to the many 
cares of my correspondents, during the last dreadful few 
years, that I have received complete answers to my inquiries, 


and they may be summed up in these very striking facts 
written in a letter I have from the chancellor of the diocese 
of St. Claude. The territory of that diocese comprises the 
department of Jura, in which is situated the pretty little city 
of Arboy, where Louis Pasteur was born and raised, and 
where his remains are buried between those of his good 
Catholic father and mother. The chancellor writes: (1) 
Pasteur was always known here as a good Catholic. (2) 
Even in his busiest days, he never failed to take at Paris a 
night train that would bring him to Arboy on the morning 
of Corpus Christi, so that he could join the procession of 
the Blessed Sacrament. And he came again every year at 
the end of September, to be present at what is called here 
the vintage feast, when the first ripe grapes gathered are 
brought by the most notable Catholics to the parish Church, 
where they are blessed by the pastor. (3) A few years be- 
fore his death, presiding at the commencement exercises of 
the College of Dole, in the same department, he pronounced 
before his young audience these beautiful words, which were 
then quoted and commented upon by the papers: “ When 
one has studied much, he comes back to the faith of a Breton 
peasant: as to me, had I studied more, I would have the 
faith of a Breton peasant woman.” (4) In April, 1895, the 
year in which he died, he insisted on going, with his worthy 
wife, to receive his Easter Communion in the parish church. 
(5) On Friday, September 25, the day of his death, he very 
piously received the last Sacraments from Father Richard, 
one of the assistant priests, and was able afterwards to have 
a lengthy conversation with Father Boulanger, a Dominican, 
who was the great man’s confessor. I believe this will 
satisfy anyone, as a proof that Pasteur was a faithful child 
of the Church, and his example is another confirmation of 
the words of Pascal that “a little knowledge estranges one 
from God, whilst great knowledge brings one nearer to God.” 


Here at least we have a series of definite statements on which 
reliance can doubtless be placed. The reader can form from 
them his own judgment. 














